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THE  SEEF-DECOllATIVE  AIITS. 

TnEiiF.  is  no  bascno.ss  to  which  some  men  will  not 
I  descend,  in  order  to  become  “  noble.”  Humanity 
has  no  more  crawlingj  specimen  than  the  creature 
who  has  centred  his  uinbition  on  an  ornament  for 
his  button-hole.  A  cross  and  an  end  of  ribbon  is  the 
object  of  a  lifetime  of  ante-chamber  waitin';,  cf 
toadying  to  i'l.duenfial  friends,  of  abject  meanness. 
Governing  men,  and  governing  classes,  seeing  the 
avidity  with  which  poor  humanity  will  swallow  the 
glittering  bait  of  a  medal  or  a  star,  have  gone  to 
work.  The  manufacture  of  these  cheap  rewards  has 
thriven.  The  ’  fierce  opponent  is  tamed  by  a  deco¬ 
ration,  and  led  from  revolutionary  barricades  to  the 
avenues  of  palaces  by  a  ribbon-end.  Ilis  wife  was 
at  his  elbow.  lie  must  be  decorated.  All  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  any  note  were  knights  of  at  least  one 
order.  How  proud  would  she  be  to  walk  with  him, 
with  his  honors  blushing  on  his  noble  breast !  The 
st.ar  would  become  a  splendid  heirloom  in  the  family. 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  it.  Families  far  less  hon¬ 
orably  descended  than  his  could  show  decorations 
of  many  orders  worn  by  their  ancestors.  Would  he 
go  to  his  grave  leaving  his  children  no  memento  of 
his  distinguished  career  ?  Would  he  be  borne  to 
the  cemetery  like  the  Auvergnat  round  the  corner, 
when  he  might  command  a  military  escort,  and  have 
the  drum  muffled  in  his  honor  ?  Besides,  he  should 
observe  how  a  decorated  gentleman  took  precedence 
of  a  plain  gentleman  on  all  occasions.  Tlie  man 
with  a  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  carried  his  letter  of 
introduction  and  his  passport  upon  his  bosom.  IIow 
did  a  man  of  a  certain  age  look  in  evening  dress, 
without  the  least  bit  of  a  cixiss  upon  him  ?  His  un¬ 
broken  black  told  the  company  that  he  was  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life  without 
having  done  the  least  thing  to  mark  him  from  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Until  he  became  dec¬ 
orated,  he  was  one  of  the  million. 

Napoleon  the  First  comprehended  all  the  uses  of 
an  order  of  chivalry  when  he  established  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  took  the  old  European  orders  for  the 
basis  of  his  new  institution,  and  infused  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  into  an  ancient  art.  He  established 
a  democratic  order  of  chivalry  which  should  compre¬ 
hend  desert  of  every  description,  and  put  the  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France  beside  the  great  artist,  the  renowned 
composer,  the  first  inventor.  He  knew  what  he  was 
about,  when  he  took  the  bawble  from  his  own 
breast  to  place  it  upon  that  of  the  great  professor  of 
science.  The  legionaries  of  France  are  now  spread 
over  the  broad  face  of  the  empire,  and  their  crosses 
and  those  of  their  fathers  are  hung  up  in  village 


I  homes.  The  red  ribbon  keeps  the  bonnet'  rouge  in 
I  order. 

The  desire  for  decoration  at  the  button-hole  has 
become  so  fervid  and  so  general  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  proceed 
on  system.  We  all  know  that  there  are  speculators 
who  offer  to,  buy  the  ambitious  man  the  cross  of 
some  petty  state  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
material ;  but  fliese  are  vulgarians  in  the  art  of  hu¬ 
man  decoration,  whose  dupes  are  of  the  lowest  ig¬ 
norant  description.  The  arts  of  self-decoration  have 
progressed  apace  of  late  years,  —  not  among  the 
vulgar,  but  in  the  midst  of  men  of  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions,  and  among  the  rich,  who  want  to  make  a  fig¬ 
ure  in  drawing-rooms.  Since  no  gentleman’s  even¬ 
ing  dress  is  now  complete  without  a  star  or  a  ribbon, 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  strong  desire  burning 
among  men  of  education  who  are  addicted  to  the 
salons  of  the  Continent  to  crave  the  favors  of  Anhalt 
or  implore  the  smiles  of  Bavaria. 

The  order  of  Kamehama  is  only  three  years  old, 
while  the  military  order  of  Alcantara  was  established 
by  the  Abbe  de  F'itaro  in  1177.  If  Monsieur  de 
Chope  cannot  hope  to  have  his  he.art  warmed  with 
the  Garter  or  the  Fleece,  he  must  be  content  to  sue 
to  their  High  Mightinesses  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  order  to  put  the  polite  world  in  possession  of 
the  information  necessary  to  him  who  would  have 
the  modern  self-decorative  arts  at  his  command,  a 
guide  has  at  length  been  published.*  It  is  the 
merest  skeleton  of  a  hand-book,  but  then  it  is  the 
first  of  its  class.  The  author  or  compiler  has  broken 
new  ground.  The  skeleton  will  be  presently  cov¬ 
ered  with  flesh,  and  clothed ;  and  we  shall  have  a 
complete  new  science.  For  the  present  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  mere  elementary  work,  —  a  book  of 
rudiments  in  the  art  of  cringing  and  fawning. 

The  Self-Decorator’s  Handy-Book  opens  with  a 
chapter  on  Cross-Hunting.  The  writer  justifies  his 
book  by  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  Paris  ball-room, 
—  at  an  Embassy,  or  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
crowds  of  men  dazzle  the  humble  intruder’s  sight 
with  their  crosses  of  brilliants.  The  prismatic  light 
dances  in  every  corner ;  for  the  love  of  diamond 
stars  is  as  general  as  the  love  of  woman,  —  and  more 
lasting.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a  young 
diplomatist  who  has  prepared  an  order-box,  in  which 
there  is  a  row  of  compartments  left  vacant  for  the 
stars  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  diplomatic 
career  must  fall  into  them.  He  remembers  a  musi¬ 
cian  who  went  almost  mad  with  pride  and  joy  when 
he  found  the  red  rosette  flaming  on  his  coat.  He 
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became  so  vain  that  he  was  unapproachable.  “  I 
shall  never  forgot  one  morning,”  writes  our  professor 
of  the  self-decorative  arts,  “  ^vhen  I  was  talking  with 
him  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  An  elegantly 
dressed  lad}’  brushed  him  with  her  crinoline.  En¬ 
raged  at  this  disrespect  to  his  decoration,  he  turned 
savagely  upon  her,  and  lifted  his  hand  as  though  he 
were  a^ut  to  knock  her  head  off  her  shoulders  with 
his  umbrella.”  The  professor  naively  adds  that  all 
people  do  not  feel  the  reception  of  honors  with  this 
intensity ;  a  fact  that  is  fortunate  for  elegant  ladies 
walking  in  Paris  streets.  Some  —  but  these  are 
rare  birds,  indeed — are  indifferent  about  the 
I^egion.  The  professor  owned  a  human  dodo  of  this 
kind,  for  cousin.  lie  was  the  oldest  mayor  in 
France.  Informed  that  the  prefect  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  was  about  to  recommend  him  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  for  the  red  ribbon,  the  veteran  re¬ 
plied  :  “  And  what  .should  I  do  with  it,  friend,  in 
my  eighty-second  year?”  Bdranger  and  the  Legion 
is  more  toi  the  purpose.  Louis  Philippe  offered  the 
cross  to  the  old  minstrel.  Bdranger  replied  :  “  Tell 
the  king  that  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  wish  ;  but 
that  I  can  accept  nothing  from  him,  being  a  repub¬ 
lican.”  The  messenger  expostulated,  “  The  king 
predicted  3’onr  objection,  and  charged  me,  there¬ 
fore,  to  assure  you  that  his  ojunions  were  even 
moi-e  republic.an  than  youii*.”  “  Then,”  the  poet 
persisted,  turning  on  his  heel,  “  the  king  is  too  re¬ 
publican  for  me.” 

Inasmuch  as  most  people  do  not  carry  their 
“puritanism”  to  this  exee.ssj  the  professor  of  the 
self-decorative  arts  h.as  buckled  to  the  noble  ta-k  of 
making  the  back  staircase  a  pathway  of  roses.  He 
addresses  authors  and  composers,  tp  begin  witli. 
The  starting-point  of  advice  i-s  that  they  should  ob¬ 
tain  permission  from  crowned  heads,  before  dedicat¬ 
ing  their  works  to  them.  “  This  formality  is  indi.s- 
pensablc.”  Crowneii  heads,  it  would  seem,  being 
alive  to  the  saying  that  dedication  Is  a  terrible 
weapon  which  the  pamphleteer  or  the  court  fiddler 
has  in  bis  hands.  Here  follows  an  invaluable  warn¬ 
ing  :  “  The  sovereign  pontiff  deigns  to  accept  occa¬ 
sionally  the  respectful  homage  of  pious  works,  but 
His  Holiness  never  accepts  a  dedication.”  The  for¬ 
tunate  receive  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  from  the 
Pope’s  secretary;  the  superlatively  happy — r.s  M. 
Artaud-IIaOsmann  —  are  invested  with  the  title 
and  insignia  of  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre :  a 
dignity  which  authorizes  the  happy  author  or  .art’st 
to  infold  himself  in  a  costume  ot  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  to  bear  a  black-coat  enlivened  with  scarlet 
arms. 

The  professor  passes  at  once  to  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  wliich  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized.  “  It  is  the  star  which  captivates  the  sight, 
electrifies  the  soul,  and  the  rays  of  which  brigltten, 
like  a  beacon-light,  the  genius  which  the  dark  clouds 
of  misery  seek  to  roll  into  t!ie  abyss  of  life.”  Tiic 
professor  can  be  eloquent.  The  uses  of  the  star  of 
the  Lrt’gion  arc  more  than  common  foes  have  dreamt 
of  in  their  philo-'ophy.  “  The  breast  on  which  its 
favoring  light  shines  is  swollen  with  a  noble  pride. 
The  happy  man  who  has  deserved  it  is  transformed 
when  he  receives  it.  He  metamorphoses  himself; 
and  henceforth,  exempt  from  even  trivial  faults,  he 
becomes  the  model  of  his  companions  in  the  narrow 
path  of  honor  and  of  duty.”  In  brief,  t’le  Cross  of 
the  I.iegion  is  a  liberal  education,  and  a  perpetual 
sermon.  The  uses  of  the  Legion  and  of  other  dcco- 
r.ations  having  been  established,  and  it  having  been 
shown  that  cross-hunting  h.-.s  bcconic  a  popular 


sport,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  professor’s  handy-book 
is  established.  TTie  next  point  is,  where  to  choose? 
Wliich  shall  be  the  happy  hunting-grounds  ?  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  military  and  civil 
orders  in  the  world.  France  has  one  only, —  like 
Belgium,  Monaco,  and  Oldenburg  ;  but  then  there 
are  seven  in  England,  ten  in  Spain,  nine  in  Prussia, 
eight  in  Russia,  eleven  in  Bavaria,  and  four  even  in 
Hesse.  Why,  Nassau  has  two,  and  so  has  Tunis. 
Here  is  an  embarras  tie  richesse  for  the  true  hunter 
after  honors.  He  can  please  himself.  He  who  is 
content  with  little  birds  can  display  the  fowler’i 
arts  in  Bavaria,  or  have  a  poetic  tournee  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Heiise.  The  wildest  poetic  twitter 
must  surely  bring  down  Monaco.  The  handy-book 
is  deficient  in  one  particular,  that  it  do«’s  not  inform 
the  order-hunter  how  the  big-wigs  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  to  be  captivated. 

From  the  list  of  game  we  pa«8  on  —  and  in  this  ! 
the  order  of  the  work  is  admirable  —  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  and  royal  owners  of  the  preserves.  From  these  ;! 
Greatnesses,  we  proceed  in  a  straight  line  to  their  1 
gamekeepers,  or  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  Paris.  | 
The  hunter  must  now  chrose  for  himself,  and  invent  ! 
tactics  proper  to  bis  Individual  predicament.  A  few 
examples  .ire  all  the  profi  ssor  can  afford  by  way  of 
lessons.  These  are  all  in  verse.  It  would  seem 
that  stars  and  ribbons  :ire  mostly  to  be  bad  for  s 
song.  The  keen  hunter  keeps  his  eye  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  courts  ;  when  a  foreign  prince  approaches 
within  song-shot,  be  twangs  his  harp,  and  pipes  Lis 
loudest.  The  professor  appears  to  h.ave  had  a  busy 
time  of  it,  last  your,  vvlien  crowns  were  as  common 
as  nightcaps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Egypt  wa.s  addressed  in  lofty  numbers,  and 
Frenchmen  were  inviUid  to  dazzle  his  eyes  with 
splendid  Jetes.  William  of  Prussia  vras  told  that 
France  “  thrilK  d  with  pride,”  at  his  approach,  and 
that  of  bis  rpyal  cousins  and  brothers.  Ho  is  one  of 
the  most  valiant  warriors  of  which  this  century  has 
seen  the  birth,  at  page  28  :  r.t  page  14,  his  Majesty 
was  born  on  the  22d  of  March,  1797.  Poetic  li¬ 
cense  has  no  bounds  when  the  song  of  triumph  is 
sounding,  and  a  star,  with  a  ribbon  attached,  appears 
III  the  heavens.  'Plie  hunter  must  be  oiiual  to  any 
occasion.  He  must  be  inspired  in  a  telegraph  office, 
when  the  event  demands  the  effort.  Our  professor 
of  the  self-decorative  arts  affords  Lis  readers  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  a  poem  which  he  addressed  last  year  to  the 
Sultan,  by  electric  telegraph,  telling  his  Majesty 
that  Franco  would  never  forget  the  honor  ho  was  on 
Ills  way  to  pay  her.  The  history  of  his  Majesty’s  ex- 
jiloits  had  cliarnied  her,  and  her  pride  was  preparing 
“  an  immense  success  ”  for  him. 

Fuad  P.vsha,  “the  intelligent  minister  whom  Eu¬ 
rope  appreciated.”  was  laid  under  contribution. 
“O  celebrated  Pasha!”  the  professor  exclaimed 
in  his  entliusi.asm,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
his  object.  M.  de  Bismarck  was  important,  and  he 
was  addressed  by  tlie  professor  in  verse  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  ask  a  butcher  for  a  cutlet  in  moro  downright  lan¬ 
guage.  The  professor’s  lady  is  the  petitioner  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  count.  The  lady  docs  not  beat 
I  about  tl-'C  bush  for  her  bird  ;  but  tells  the  Prussian 
king’s  minister  she  is  astonished  at  his  forgetfulness 
of  her  husband’s  claims.  Since  she  is  aware  that 
justice  is  his  invariable  rule  of  conduct,  she  raises 
her  most  hewitcliiiig  smile  and  arlds,  “  Dear  count, 
repay  bis  homage  to  the  king  with  an  end  of  ribbon 
holding  the  brilliants  of  a  ero.'s.”  He  has  been  sing¬ 
ing  twenty-five  years  in  the  courts  of  kings.  The 
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lady’s  “  Russian  heart  ”  is  fretted  at  the  delay  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  lyre  :  and  she  implores  M.  de 
Bismarck  not  to  permit  his  friends  to  say  that  her 
husband  has  traeaillt  pour  le  roi  de  Prusse.  This 
final  hit  is  surely  a  mistake  in  the  ;irt. 

“  Fire  often,  and  you  are  sure  to  bring  down  some¬ 
thing,”  appears  to  be  •he  profejsor|8  motto. 

These  are  among  the  means  by  which  a  man’s 
bres'^t  may  be  made  to  sparkle  with  diamonds. 
'The  art,  as  the  professor  teaches  it,  will  tempt  many, 
when  they  see  the  real  ribbon  in  a  man’s  button-hole, 
to  glance  at  the  knees  of  the  we.'irer’s  trousers. 
Lately,  a  pike  was  caught  in  the  Seine,  —  so  the 
chroniclers  say,  —  with  a  chevalier’s  cross  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor  hooked  to  its  gills.  'Tlfree  years  ago, 
a  lunatic  drowned  himself,  wearing  all  Lis  decora¬ 
tions, — showing  two  comforting  points,  namely,  that 
weak  intellect  is  no  impediment  to  progress  in  the 
arts  of  self-decoration,  and  that  a  madman  never 
loses  the  sense  of  the  value  of  hi.s  crosses.  It  was 
hal'd  for  the  fish,  however,  a  French  writer  remarks, 
to  be  taken  so  soon ;  the  lunatic  might  have  been 
promoted ! 


LOSTl 

I  WAS  rather  late  at  the  office  that  morning,  and, 
although  I  was  in  c.\celiunt  spirits  myself,  I  saw  at 
a  glance  that  there  was  something  wrong.  My 

rincipal  was  a  good  fellow,  but,  like  the  rest  of  us, 

is  tumiier  was  not  the  most  certain  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  he  came  looking  rather  black  and 
gloomy,  and  sometimes  my  step  was  not  as  jaunty 
as  it  should  Lave  been.  But  we  pulled  very  well 
together.  'The  end  “of  the  official  day  found  us  as 
happy  as  any  two  released  Government  clerks  in 
the  fervice,  and  the  ycry  best  of  friends. 

When  my  principal  looked  up  from  his  papers 
that  morning,  I  saw  in  an  instant  that  bis  gloominess 
did  not  proceed  from  disordered  liver,  or  result  from 
a  sleepless  night  consec^uent  on  an  extra  ghass'  of 
wine  at  dinner  the  evening  before.  His  temper  was 
not  milled.  He  was  sad. 

I  said  to  myself,  as  I  nodded  to  bim,  and  passed 
to  my  desk,  that  I  should  soon  find  out  what 
depressed  him,  for  never  were  two  men  more  confi¬ 
dential  than  my  good  old  principal  and  myself. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  he  did  not  whit  to  be 
pumped,  as  usual,  lie  took  up  the  supplement 
sheet  of  the  Times,  and  throwing  it  across  to  me, 
merely  said,  “  Poor  fellow.” 

I  began  at  the  “  Births.”  Tliey  contained,  not 
unfrequently,  much  sorrow  for  many  men  in  the 
Docket  Office.  When  a  Government  clerk’s  name  is 
mentioned  fourteen  times  in  that  p.irticular  section 
of  the  leading  journal,  Lis  friends  may  well  pity  him. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  distinction  of  being  so 
prominently  brought  before  the  public  is  always 
looked  upon  as  a  grievance  by  the  recipient  of  the 
honors.  'The  joy  of  some  i'alhers  is  irrepressible. 

I  think  I  laughed  a  little  when  my  eye  caught  the 
following  paragraph :  — 

“  On  the  30th  Instant,  the  wife  of  C.  Trevor,  Esq., 
of  a  son.” 

It  was  Lent,  and.  there  were  very  few  marriages, 
—  none,  at  any  rate,  that  interested  me.  I  was  just 
about  to  bui'st  out  with  some  wild  bit  of  extrava¬ 
gance  apropos  of  old  'Starkey’s  melancholy  face, 
when  another  paragraph  in  a  far  more  gloomy 
section  of  the  paper  attracted  my  attention:  — 

“  On  the  80th  instant,  the  beloved  wife  of  C. 
Trevor,  Esq.,  aged  twenty-eight.” 


This  was  indeed  sad  news.  I  knew  Charles  Tre¬ 
vor  well,  had  known  him,  indeed,  since  the  day  on 
which  he  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  office,  a 
bright-faced,  beardless  boy,  fresh  from  school,  and 
consequently  first  in  the  competition  before  the 
dreaded  commissioiiers  in  Dean’s  Yard,  Westmin¬ 
ster. 

A  ye.ar  ago  Charley  Trevor  had  married.  We 
thought  him  a  fool  for  bis  pains,  and  hinted  as  much 
as  delicately  as  we  could.  But  he  was  infatuated,  — 
ofT  his  head  altogether:  a  good  fellow  as  overlived; 
the  kind  of  man  that  many  a  woman  would  have 
moulded  into  somethingsuperlatively  good  in  the  way 
of  men;  but  he  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  with 
strange  green  eyes  and  thjn  lips,  and  married 
her. 

I  was  present  at  the  wedding,  —  Charley’s  best 
man,  in  fact ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  from  the  time 
he  was  engaged  until  he  was  married  we  were  not 
such  firm  friends  as  in  the  old  days,  and  after  the 
wedding  I  saw  very  little  of  him  indeed. 

I  had  dined  with  them  once,  and  during  that  one 
evening  I  p>ersuaded  myself  of  three  facts :  first  of 
all  I  confessed  to  myself  that  I  did  not  like  Mrs. 
Trevor ;  secondly,  that  Mrs.  'Trovor  did  not  like  her 
husband ;  and,  thirdly,  that  my  friend  idolized  his 
wife.  ' 

And  no'w,  within  one  short  year  of  their  wedding, 

I  stood  with  the  p.aper  in  my  band,  and  read  there¬ 
in  that  Charley  'd'revor  was  a  father  and  a  wido?v- 
er. 

I  knew,  of  course,  what  was  ray  ^uty,  —  my  pain¬ 
ful  duty.  I  felt  that  I  ouglit  to  go  at  once  to  my 
friend,  and  try  and  comfort  him.  Charley  Trevor 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  should  be  left  alone 
after  such  an  awful  blow  as  this.  Highly  sensitive, 
nervous,  passionate,  and  impetuous,  his  was  the  kind 
of  grief  most  painful  for  man  to  sufifer,  and  the  most 
terrible  for  man  to  witness. 

Men  have  such  difl'erent  ■ways  of  showing  their 
sorrow  that  these  little  missions  of  friendship  become 
occasionally  very  delicate  matters.  'To  some,  the 
sight  of  a  well-known  face  is  soothing  in  the  extreme, 
and  an  opportunity  for  confidence  and  consolation 
goes  occasionally  half-way  towards  a  cure ;  while 
others  prefer  to  hide  themselves  away,  to  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  with  their  sorrow  in  some  lonely  room, 
.apart  from  every  one  in  the  world,  no  matter  how 
friendjy,  and  resent  any  approach  to  them  as  an  in¬ 
sult.  ‘They  feel  that  uo  one  can  appreciate  their 
a^ony,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinence  to  attempt  to 
alleviate  it  with  kindliness  and  alfection. 

However,  it  was  my  duty,  and  I  went  in  the  dark 
of  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  had  beard  of 
my  friend’s  loss,  to  try  and  comfort  him.  I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  prepared  to  find  bim  as  I  did.  He  bad 
suflered  awfully,  I  could  see  that;  but  his  suffering 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  rage,  rather  than  despair. 
There  was  not  that  tearful  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance,  speaking  more  eloquently  than  words,  of  a- 
void  which  could  never  be  replaced. 

I'le  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  quick, 
short,  angry  steps,  and  hai'dly  jioticed  that  the  door 
had  opened  and  I  had  entered.  He  looked  at  me  at 
first  r.ither  fiercely,  but  his  face  seemed  worn  and 
tired,  like  the  face  of  an  old  man. 

“  Ilow  good  of  you  to  come,”  he  said,  in  a  thick, 
ho.arse  voice.  Then  you  know  all  ?  ” 

I  said  that  I  had  heard  of  his  sad  alHiction. 

“  How  good  —  how  good  of  you  to  come,”  and  then 
he  broke  down. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  —  a  silence  which  I  did 
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not  attempt  to  bfeak,  but  allowed  the  poor  fellow  to 
lean  upon  the  mantelpiece  and  sob. 

When  he  had  recovered  a  little,  and  looked  up 
at  me,  his  face  seemed  quite  chan"ed.  All  the 
anger  had  disappeared ;  the  fierce  fire  had  gone 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  then,  heart-broken  indeed,  he 
said,  — 

“Do  you  think  I  loved  that  dead  woman  up- 
stall's  ?  ” 

In  an  instant,  from  that  one  sentence,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  spoken,  all  my  private 
doubts  and  uncertain  fears  ^sinned  a  real  shape, 
and  I  felt  that  I  w.os  destined  to  bear  a  dreadful 
story.  I  will  tell  his  story  as  he  told  it  me  in  the 
bouse  to  which  he  had  brought  his  wile  only  a  year 
ago,  and  from  which  she  was  soon  to  be  carried 
away  and  buried  out  of  sight. 

“  She  was  my  cousin,”  he  began  ;  “  I  suppose  you 
know  that.  We  began  by  playing  at  making  love 
when  we  were  boy  and  girl,  on  the  sly.  IVe  knew 
perfectly  well  that  her  father  would  sooner  see  his 
daughter  dead  than  married  to  me,  and  that  my 
father  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  cousin  mar¬ 
riages.  But  I  suppose  these  objections  made  us  all 
the  more  inclined  to  play  at  love-making.  It  was,  in 
some  sort  of  way,  exciting  to  carry  on  our  little  flir¬ 
tations  under  the  very  eyes  of  our  parents,  but  still 
under  the  rose. 

“  We  were  thrown  very  much  together.  I  spent 
all  my  holidays  at  Craven  Court,  and  all  my  quiet 
hours  at  school  were  occupied  in  recollections  of  the 
delightful  days  sjijnt  there.  Very  soon  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  playing  at  making  love.  She  seemed, 
somehow,  to  belong  to  me. 

“  Why,  I  loved  her  when  I  was  a  mere  child. 
Littje  notes  were  smuggled  under  her  door  at  night¬ 
time,  and  little  locks  of  her  sunny  hair  were  cut  off 
and  hidden  away  in  an  old  pocket-book,  which  never 
left  me  night  or  day  when  I  was  at  school.  It  was 
child-love ;  but  I’ll  swear  that  it  was  the  honestest 
and  purest  love  that  was  ever  given  to  girl. 

“  She  liked  teasing  me.  You  know  how  girls  like 
teasitg  boys;  the  girls,  who  for  their  age  are  so 
unnaturally  forward;  the  boys,  who,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  are  so  feminine  and  shy.  She  could 
dance  and  hold  her  way  with  men  twice  her  age  in 
a  ball-room,  while  I  could  only  wish  to  heaven  I  did 
not  feel  so  awkward  and  such  a  fool,  as  I  stood 
between  the  folding-doors  watching  her  coquetting 
with  the  humble  bunch  of  violets  I  had  gathered  for 
her  in  the  dew,  two  good  hours  before  breakfast- 
time.  She  had  taken  these  same  violets  from  me 
when  gathered,  and  kissed  them ;  but  now  she  w.as 
playing  the  woman  among  big  men  and  women,  and 
I  was  a  foolish,  awkward  lad,  standing  between  the 
folding-doors,  and  hating  every  one  who  touched 
her  hand. 

“  We  were  both  in  the  hobbledehoy  stage  of  our 
existence,  —  she  awkward  and  ungainly,  ami  I  rough 
and  uncultivated,  —  when  I  began  to  understand 
what  a  strange,  whimsical,  variable  disposition  she 
had.  Walking  out  alone,  she  would  burst  out  cry¬ 
ing,  and  complain  that  wo  were  separated  for  so 
long  a  time,  firing  me  with  wild,  enthusiastic  notions 
of  becoming  a  great  man  for  her  s.ake ;  and  then 
in  the  evening  she  would  turn  icy  cold,  and  imply 
in  the  general  conversation  that  cousins  were  cousins, 
and  that  was  all. 

“  Perhaps  this  was  wise  on  her  part,  and  showed 
unusual  discretion.  I  persuaded  myself  at  the  time 
that  it  was  both  wise  and  discreet,  but  then  my  eyes 
were  not  opened. 


“  Years  after  that  we  really  did  love.  At  least  I  ' 
was  blinder  then  than  ever ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  | 
we  acted,  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  much  dust  ! 
was  thrown  in  my  eyes.  | 

“  And  here  I  must  tell  you  the  strangest  part  of 
this  strange  story  as  it  seems  to  me.  No  man  in  the  ' 
world  is  more  sensitive  thaiv  I  am.  I  am  over  ' 
sensitive,  and  to  a  fault ;  crying  very  often  for  an  ' 
imaginary  moon  when  the  muon  is  not  so  very  far  ' 
off  after  all,  and  coining  and  creating  difticulties  ^ 
which  ought  never  to  have  c.xisted.  I  mention  this  ^ 
to  show  tliat  I  am  not  constituted  like  one  of  those  ' 
thick-skinmid,  obtuse  fellows  one  meets  with  occasion-  ' 
ally,  who  love  so  blindly  that  they  are  ignorant  ' 
altogether  of  wOtnen’s  wihness  and  finesse,  and  would 
go  on  loving  in  a  heavy,  lethaqjic  manner,  though  ! 
the  wliole  world  sees  at  a  glance  that  their  Omphales 
are  deliberately  sending  them  to  sleep  in  order  to  rob 
them  of  their  strength  for  a  whim.  I  was  at  Om-  ^ 
phale’s  feet,  —  I  don’t  deny  it  for  a  moment ;  but  the  ' 
tii-st  snip  of  the  scissors  would, have  awakened  me  ' 
from  the  poppiest  of  slumbei-s.  j 

“  If  I  were  to  own  that  I  was  a  fool,  I  should  be 
cutting  at  once  at  the  root  of  my  story.  I  don’t 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  I  tell  yoii,  any 
more  than  you  will  be  likely  to  understand  it.  I 
give  you  the  facts,  and  must  leave  you  to  unravel 
the  mystery. 

“  AVe  were  both  of  us  in  our  plain  senses,  quite 
grown  up  by  this  time,  and  able  to  think  for  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  one 
spring-time  down  at  Craven  Court. 

“  She  had  grown  into  a  fine  shapely  woman.  Not 
beautiful,  —  by  no  means  beautiful ;  some  people 
might  very  fairly  have  considered  her  plain,  —  but 
hers  was  that  strange  kind  of  ugliness  that  had  a 
terrible  fascination  for  me. 

“  There  had  been  a  wedding  down  at  Craven 
Court.  It  was  spring-time,  and  I  was  bidden  there, 
only  too  glad  to  shake  the  dust  of  London  off"  my 
feet  among  the  bursting  apple-blossoms  of  a  Kentish 
orchard.  !My  ‘young  man’s  fancy’  had  ‘lightly 
turned  to  thoughts  of  love  ’  over  and  over  again 
since  1  had  last  seen  Lilian.  Up  in  London  I  had 
tried  to  persuade  myself  that  my  boyish  affection 
was  just  so  much  folly.  In  action,  over  and  over 
again,  I  had  been  untrue  to  the  love  which  had 
warmed  !ny  young  heart ;  in  reality,  never.  There 
was  a  something  which  kejit  on  telling  me  that  I 
only  liked  in  London  and  loved  somewhere  else. 
AVhenever  I  flirted,  —  and  I  flirted  on  every  possible 
occasion,  —  I  made  little  mental  contrasts,  and  I 
knew  very  well  to  whom  I  would  have  rushed  if 
every  woman  I  had  ever  seen  had  thrown  off  her 
reserve. 

“  Perhaps  she  had  flirted  too :  perhajis  she  had 
loved  during  the  interval ;  but  I  know,  when  our 
eyes  met  as  we  stood  in  the  old  oak  dining-room  at 
Craven  Court,  man  and  woman  now,  in  an  instant 
the  old  love  rushed  back  intensified ;  and  to  me  it 
would  never  have  come  back,  and  would  never  have 
been  intensified,  had  there  not  been  a  something  in 
those  strange,  bluish-gray  eyes  of  hers  which  told  me 
I  had  not  come  down  among  the  apple-blossoms  for 
nothing. 

“  And  the  firelight  w;rs  flickering  off  the  old  oak 
v/a!nscoting  on  to  lier  marvellous  hair. 

“  I  assure  you  I  did  not  bully  her  into  loving  me. 
In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  sue  could  gain  nothing 
but  sorrow  and  misery  by  listening  to  the  tale  I  had 
to  tell.  She  knew  as  well  as  I  did,  that,  were  our 
secret  once  known,  her  family  would  cut  out  her 
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name  from  its  records  and  discard  her  at  once  and 
forever. 

“  She  loved  her  father,  and  her  father  loved  her ; 
but  in  this  one  respect  his  heart  would  have  become 
marble  towards  her,  and  she  knew  it.  She  loved 
her  mother,  but  she  knew  on  this  one  topic  her 
mother  would  have  been  merciless.  Her  sisters, 
brothers,  relations,  friends,  —  every  one  she  knew  in 
the  world,  —  would  have  inveighed  against  such  a 
match,  and  still  she  stood  there  in  the  firelight,  and 
her  eyes  told  me  more  elo<iucntly  than  any  words 
that  she  lay  — 

“  In  my  hanils  as  tame 

",  As  a  pear  late  baskinR  over  a  wall,  • 

Just  a  touch  to  try,  uiul  oil  it  came  : 

ij  miQg  I  I  f  I, 

“  Marriage  between  Lilian  and  myself  was  secret¬ 
ly  considered  so  outrageous  and  out  of  the  question 
atXlraven  Court,  that  we  were  left  alone  to  do  just 
as  we  pleased.  In  addition  to  the  exquisite  pleasure 
we  both  felt,  the  secrecy  of  our  love  lent  an  addi¬ 
tional  charm  to  the  romance.  We  were  never 
watched,  never  sus]iected,  never  thought  of  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a  pair  ot  cousins  and  old  and  well-tried 
friends. 

“  Indeed,  so  daring  and  heterodox  was  our  ex¬ 
ploit,  that  we  hardly  dared  even  to  breathe  to  one 
another  what  we  really  felt.' 

“  One  evening  it  all  came  out,  in  spite  of  our¬ 
selves. 

“  It  was  after  dinner,  in  the  long  low  drawing¬ 
room.  We  had  been  together  nearly  all  day,  riding 
side  by  side  among  the  flowers  of  delicious  spring. 
Still  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  A  thousand 
times  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  venturing  a  little 
farther,  but  a  thousand  times  I  had  checked  myself. 

“  I  had  had  the  strength  to  reflect.  One  unlucky 
word,  and  banishment  from  Craven  Court  would 
have  been  inevitable. 

“  It  would  have  required  the  strongest  love  that 
ever  woman  possessed  to  bring  matters  just  then  to 
a  successful  issue,  and  though  I  felt  that  Lilian 
loved,  I  was  not  by  any  means  certain  that  her  love 
was  all-powerful  against  the  strong,  pitiless  world 
that  would  have  trampled  on  us  botli. 

“  It  was  natural  that  I  should  pause.  As  we  were 
—  with  no  word  said  —  we  were  safe  for  some 
years,  perhaps,  of  dreaming.  AVith  that  one  word 
said,  we  should  both  inevitably  have  to  wake,  and 
grapple  with  a  serious  and  overpowering  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“And  so  we  went  on  still  dreaming,  dreaming, 
dreaming.  The  one  word  was  not  said,  the  eyes  of 
the  authorities  were  still  filmy  and  dull,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  a  coscy  corner  of  the  long  low 
drawing-room,  she  at  the  piano,  and  I  in  ambush  by 
her  side,  where  she  could  see  me  and  I  could  not  be 
seen. 

“  The  music,  as  usual,  sent  me  off  my  head. 

“  She  was  playing  a  sonata  of  Chopin’s,  which  will 
ring  in  my  ears  till  I  die.  The  sonata  opens  with 
music  of  the  wildest  description,  which  I  used  to 
liken  to  a  lover  riding  at  night  through  a  dark  and 
gloomy  forest,  seeking  in  despair  for  the  castle  in 
which  his  lady  is  concealed.  All  kinds  of  danger 
surround  him :  he  is  lost,  and  then  suddenly  he 
strikes  into  the  right  path  again,  and  the  moon 
shines  out.  'In  an  instant  the  wild  and  troubled 
music  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  melody  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  This  melody,  I  used  to  say, 
burst  out  from  the  castle,  and  le<i  the  lover  on 
through  the  moonlight  to  rescue  his  beloved.  And 


then,  when  the  ear  is  softening  and  softening  to  the 
melody,  and  one  can  imagine  the  horseman  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  castle,  the  sweet  soft  air 
dies  away,  and  the  fitful  troubled  musie  comes  back 
£^ain.  lie  is  destined  never  to  find  his  love.  The 
moon  is  hidden  again,  and  again  the  wood  gets 
darker  and  more  dangerous.  But  with  the  last 
buret  of  the  storm,  amidst  its  wild  ravings,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  comes  a  faint 
recollection  of  the  melody,  just  a  suggestion  of  what 
might  have  been,  to  tantalize  the  lover  and  intensify 
the  horrors  of  the  night  and  the  despair  at  hb  heart. 
This  was  the  poem  she  played  me,  and  I  read  the 
poem  to  her  in  whispers  as  she  played. 

“  It  was  oar  own  story  exactly,  and  we  both  knew 
it.  Tliey  made  her  play  it  again,  the  filmy-eyed  au¬ 
thorities  over  their  whist  in  the  other  room. 

“  She  looked  towards  me  piteously.  I  had  never 
seen  her  look  like  that  before.  But  she  nerved 
hereelf  for  the  struggle,  and  dashed  into  the  first 
storm  scene.  She  lingered  lovingly  over  the  mel¬ 
ody,  playing  it  with  a  softness  an<l  tenderness  which 
was  only  too  terrible  to  me.  But  the  last  storm 
scene,  which  contained  the  recollection  of  the  air, 
was  too  painful,  and  hardly  knowing  what  I  said,  or 
why  I  said  it,  these  words  were  whbpered  in  her 
ear,  — 

“  ‘  Lilian  !  love !  ’ 

“  And  then  the  hot  scalding  tears  burst  at  once 
from  her  eyes,  falling  over  the  keys  and  her  hands 
and  my  hand,  which  trembled  lovingly  over  hers. 

“  She  broke  down  utterly,  and  one  hand  of  hers 
fell  from  the  notes  into  mine.  There  was  a  slight 
rustle,  and  a  sound  of  impatience  in  the  next  room, 
and  in  an  instant  I  upset  the  music-book  and  put 
out  the  candles.  I  was  only  just  in  time,  but  we 
were  saved. 

“  The  next  morning  I  had  to  leave  for  London, 
but  before  I  left  I  had  heard  from  her  lips  the 
sweetest  words  that  a  man  can  hear,  and  received 
from  them  the  gentlest  touch  that  a  man  can  feel. 
I  was  loved  by  her,  and  in  spite  of  all ;  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  work  a  new  man,  —  and  —  as  I 
thought  —  a  hero. 

“  We  parted  bound,  as  I  had  imagined,  with  in¬ 
dissoluble  ties.  I  prepared  to  fight  for  her  with  all 
my  man’s  strength,  she  willing  to  support  me  with 
all  her  woman’s  co-operation  and  sweetness. 

“  And  how  long  do  you  think  we  kept  our  com¬ 
pact  V 

“  In  six  weeks  from  the  dresiry  wet  morning  on 
which  I  left  Craven  Court  our  secret  was  discovered, 
and  in  less  than  seven  weeks  from  that  day  I  had 
received  a  letter,  cold  as  ice  and  short  as  an  epigram, 
telling  me  that  I  must  awake  from  my  dream,  as  she 
had  done,  and  signed  ‘  Lilian.’ 

“  Perhaps  in  such  cases  men  are  apt  to  judge  wo¬ 
men  somewhat  too  harshly.  I  certainly  own  that 
my  verdict  was  a  harsh  and  a  bitter  one.  A  fair 
fight  would  have  been  all  very  well,  but  she  had 
laid  down  her  arms  without  a  shadow  of  a  struggle. 

“  I  know  perfectly  well  what  miseries  she  had 
to  endure.  They  were  all  against  her.  She  was  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  with  every  sword  at  her 
throat ;  but  she  denied  her  country  for  the  sake  of 
her  life.  It  is  easy  to  realize  such  a  position,  and  to 
guess  how  many  women  would  have  yielded.  A 
man  would  have  been  worse  than  a  traitor  and  a 
coward  to  have  given  in  without  a  fight  for  it ;  but 
a  woman,  —  well,  poor  women,  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  them.  And  yet,  when  I  thought  over  it,  I 
counted  on  my  fingers  many  brave  women  who 
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would  have  endured  more  suffering  than  that  for  a 
man  they  loved,  and  I  had  thought  Lilian  Lee  loved 
me. 

“  It  was  a  hard  case  for  her;  I  own  it.  Bat  in 
my  he.art  I  could  find  no  excuse  for  her  then.  I 
suppose  I  rated  womp.n  too  highly,  —  I  trust  not. 
But  after  what  b.ad  happened  at  the  piano,  heart 
and  soul  I  had  believed  in  Lilian  as  the  best,  and 
bravest,  and  truest  woman  I  had  ever  known,  and  it 
was  a  little  hard  in  si.v  weeks’  time  to  see  my  idol 
dashed  to  pieees. 

“  But  there  was  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  millr. 

I  was  stabbed,  and  to  the  heart  Tlio  wound 
seemed  deeper  and  more  to  bo  regretted  because  it 
was  done  in  the  dark.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  a  chance  of  a  seufUe.  The  most  painful  p.art  of 
the  matter  to  me  was  that  I  knew  that,  if  we  were  to 
meet,  —  if,  for  instance,  I  had  gone  down  to  Craven 
Court  and  seen  her  the  very  instant  I  received  my 
dismissal,  —  she  would  have  been  mine  as  much  as 
ever. 

“  My  pride  would  not  allow  me  to  stoop  so  low. 
Once  near  her,  I  could  have  done  anything  in  the 
world  with  her ;  and  with  me  by  her  side  she  would 
have  defied  legions  of  enemies.  But  I  was  not  near 
her,  —  hundreds  of  miles  .away,  in  fact,  —  and  that 
.  altered  the  case  very  considerably. 

“  I  had  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  take  my  thrash¬ 
ing  without  a  murmur,  preferring  to  allow  her  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  what  she  had  done,  and  to  pass 
her  unnoticed  whenever  T  saw  her  again,  than  to  risk 
the  chance  of  a  fresh  humiliation,  intimately  allied 
as  it  was  to  the  chance  of  a  resumption  of  our 
dream. 

“  They  sent  her  away  oat  of  England,  and  she 
remained  away  for  about  a  year.  When  she  re¬ 
turned,  I  met  her  accidentally  in  the  street,  and  we 
did  not  speak. 

“I  am  not  naturally  of  a  revengeful  disposition, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  since  how  I  could  have 
allowed  my  pride  to  get  the  better  of  those  stronger 
and  warmer  feelings  which  still  clung  round  my 
heart.  I  could  have  kissed  her  when  I  passed  her, 
for  I  loved  her  still.  Another  year  softened  me  con¬ 
siderably.  She  and  I  were  still  unmarried.  It  was 
more  by  luck  than  management  that  I  bad  escaped 
matrimony.  I  had  often  meditated  it,  but  reflection 
taught  me  that  it  would  be  terribly  unsafe  with  her 
still  free.  I  knew  I  must  have  gone  back  to  her, 
and  acted  in  imagination  the  agony  of  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  her,  and  I  bound  to  another. 

“I  had  often  heard  her  name  coupled  with  mar¬ 
riageable  men,  and  at  last,  by  the  merest  accident  in 
the  world,  I  heard  it  in  connection  with  a  very  mar¬ 
riageable  man  indeed, — an  old  widower  with  four 
children  and  a  large  fortune. 

“  It  would  have  been  a  sacrifice,  of course  ;  friends 
and  foes  owned  that.  She  was  being  bullied  into 
the  marriage,  I  knew.  Wherever  she  went  it  wjis 
‘  the  rich  widower  ’  with  a  cough ;  and  the  women 
with  good  kind  husbands  at  home,  who  wanted  to 
borrow  her  carriage  when  she  was  sacrificed,  had 
the  effrontery  to  tell  her  that  she  was  a  lucky  girl. 

“  I  had  but  one  thought  about  the  matter. 

“  ‘  Poor  darling !  ’ 

“  An  accurate  study  of  life  and  a  lively  ira-igi- 
nation  had  persuaded  me  that  no  carriages,  or 
diamonds,  or  wealth,  or  magnificence,  or  bonnets, 
or  dinner-parties  can  compensate  for  loss  of  self- 
respect;  and  a  woman  like  Lilian,  who  marries  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  loses  all  self- 
respect. 


“  I  swore  that  I  would  save  her  from  moral  degra¬ 
dation  if  I  could,  and  I  vowed  1  would  be  reconciled 
to  my  cousin.  Wc  had  never  met  to  speak  to  each 
other  since  we  had  parted  at  Craven  Court,  and 
I  was  determined  th.at  we  would  both  meet  and 
talk. 

“  A  rare  opportunity  favored  ray  enterprise.  We 
met  casually  at  a  picnic,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  before 
the  d.ay  was  oat  wo  were  engaged  again.  I  was 
just  in  time,  a.s  it  turned  out,  tor  she  told  me  that 
she  was  only  waiting  for  the  widower  to  propose  to 
her;  and  further,  that  she  would  have  married  him, 
knowing  well  that  she  was,  metaphysically  speaking, 
stepping  into  her  grave  instead  of  into  her  wedding 
clothes. 

“  My  story,”  said  Charley  Trevor,  getting  strange¬ 
ly  c.veited  as  he  ran  on  from  point  to  point,  “dates 
now  from  days  wit!i  which  you  arc  only  too  fiimiliar. 

“  I  was  datormined  that  she  should  not  slip 
through  ray  hands  this  time,  and  so  1  held  her  fast. 
We  were  secretly  married,  as  you  know,  and  you 
were  my  best  man.  A  year  has  passed  away  since 
then,  —  a  year  of  sunshine,  darkened  over,  as  I  | 
thought,  with  only  summer  clouds  of  thunder.  But  I 
it  seems  that  I  was  blind,  —  hopelessly,  miserably 
blind. 

“  Ileavcn  knows  that  all  my  life  long  I  have  h.ad  but 
one  object  in  view,  to  be  worthy  of  the  love  of  that  > 
one  woman.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  I  : 
would  not  have  done  for  her.  The  study  of  this  i 
most  anxious,  serious  year  of  my  life  has  been  her 
happiness.  1  have  had  no  thought  but  of  her  and 
for  her.  I 

“Bat,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  been  deceived,  as  ! 
every  man  in  the  world  is  deceived.  It  is  woman’s 
work,  woman’s  mission,  woman’s  pleasure,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  destroy  us.  Tlicse  are  hard  words.  Bear 
with  me,  then,  until  I  tell  you  all. 

“  I  knew  her  danger,  poor  creature,  and  her  criti¬ 
cal  condition.  Most  cheerfully'’  would  I  have  suffered 
for  her  if  I  could.  It  is  useless  to  tell  you  of  the 
mental  anguish  I  suffered. 

“  I  can  remember  well  sitting  here  in  this  chair, 
in  this  very  room,  and  seeing*  the  door  suddenly 
open,  llis  face  —  the  doctor’s  face  —  told  me  all. 

I  would  have  strangled  him,  had  he  told  me  she 
was  dead. 

“  So,  like  a  wise  fellow,  he  said  nothing. 

“  But  that  cruel,  cold  face,  of  his,  without  a  sign  of 
hope  or  comfort  in  it,  mocked  me,  and  I  fainted 
away. 

“  It  was  only  last  night  that  I  awoke  from  my 
stupor,  and  I  was  then  seized  with  an  intense  and 
.sudden  longing  to  see  her  again.  AVhen  I  recovered 
I  was  alone,  and  down  here,  and  even  then  I  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  believe. 

“  ‘  I  will  go  and  see  for  myself,’  I  said. 

“  It  was  dark  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  but  I 
knew  there  would  be  some  one  watching  up  stairs. 
How  I  trembled  !  I  groped  my  way  up  stairs  in  the 
dark,  and  crept  noiselessly  into  the  room.  The  nurse 
was  asleep,  and  the  candle  was  burning  down  in  its 
socket. 

“  ‘  Sliall  I  die  if  I  see  her  ?  ’  I  thought. 

“  I  drew  the  curtains  aside,  and  stretched  out  my 
hand. 

“  0  Heaven !  how  cold !  With  one  loud  shriek 
I  rushed  across  the  room  to  seize  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
piring  candle.  But  the  nurse  woke  and  stopped  me. 
Stopped  me  ?  No,  she  tried  to  do  so,  with  a  plain¬ 
tive  Irish  howl,  aud  caught  at  the  candle  which 
I  had  snatched  up. 
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“  ‘  Sir !  Sir !  For  mercy’s  sake  don’t  look  there  f  ’ 

"  No>  power  on  earth,  no  entreaty  in  the  world, 
could  have  prevented  my  looking  then.  Again  I 
drew  back  the  curtains,  and  this  time,  with  the  can¬ 
dle  in  my  hand,  I  gazed,  horribly  fascinated,  at  the 
features  of  my  dead  wife.  But  it  was  not  the  cold, 
dead  face  alone  that  fascinated  me.  There  was 
something  else. 

“  Around  her  neck,  bound  by  a  piece  of  pale-blue 
crumpled  ribbon,  hung  a  plain  gold  locket,  — a  lock¬ 
et  I  bad  never  seen  before. 

Who  put  this  there  ?  ’  I  said. 

e  Down  went  the  nurse  upon  her  knees,  imploring 
for  mercy. 

“  ‘  0,  sir,  she  begged  so  hard  !  I  could  n’t  cross 
her  at  such  a  time.  She  died  so  peaceable  when 
the  locket  rested  there.’ 

“  I  did  n’t  —  could  n’t  kiss  her  after  that,  and 
there  the  locket  remains  on  the  neck  of  my  dead 
wife. 

.“There  it  will  remain  till  the  judgment-day,  for 
she  will  be  buried  with  It  on  her  heart.” 

This  was  Trevor’s  story. 

He  told  me  afterwards  whose  likeness  the  locket 
conUined,  and,  with  the  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  was  telling  me  how  he  had  once  loved  the 
man,  and  what  a  friend  he  bad  been  to  him,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  nurse  came  and  placed  his 
Infant  In  his  arms. 
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Between'  elaborate  gymnastics  in  one  way,  and 
scrambling  up  mountain  .sides  in  another,  the  man 
who  merely  walks  has  fallen  into  some  sort  of  con¬ 
tempt  as  a  commonplace  creature  of  no  merit,  whose 
pretensions  either  to  be  taking  exercise  or  to  be 
amusing  himself  are  fundamentally  spurious.  Your 
grimpeur,  or  rowing  man,  or  mm  who  works  mlra- 
I  cles  with  bai's  and  ladders  and  trapezes,  looks  upon 
'  the  simple  walking  man  as  the  poorest  kind  of  person 
I  in  the  world ;  as  a  laureate  might  look  on  some  pen¬ 
ny  sonneteer,  or  a  London  star  upon  some  poor 
second  walking  gentleman  at  Birmingham  or  New- 
:  castle.  There  is  a  mischievous  injustice  in  this.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  general  tendency  of  this  day  of  big 
things  to  think  meanly  of  ary  pursuit  which  either 
has  not  cost  a  mint  of  money,  or  consumed  a  huge 
amount  of  energy,  or  does  not  somehow  stand  out  in 
a  signal  and  ostentatious  manner.  Thus  an  Amer¬ 
ican  will  give  fabled  quantities  of  dollars  for  a  mare 
that  trots  her  mile  in  two  minutes  and  some  seconds ; 
but  he  will  not  walk  so  much  as  from  Eighteenth  to 
Twenty-second  Street,  or  some  third  of  a  mile,  if 
there  is  a  car  to  save  him  the  trouble.  English  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  yet  take  their  exercise  in  this  vicarious 
manner;  but  even  among  us  there  is  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  predispo-^ition  to  take  cabs  in  tawn,  and  to  ex¬ 
pect  chaises  and  carri:iges  in  the  country.  There  is 
a  growing  notion,  too,  that  you  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  any  real  ple:isure  or  relaxation  nearer  than 
six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  home,  and 
that,  to  put  it  mathematically,  the  pleasure  increases 
in  the  tfirect  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
You  m.ay  bo  decently  happy  at  Venice  or  in  the 
Tyrol,  but  if  you  get  out  as  far  as  the  American 
prairie,  your  joy  and  satisfaction  must  reach  a  pro¬ 
digious  point.  Tills  blunder  and  foolishness  is  the 
fruit  of  the  same  swelling  and  overgrown  love  of 
mere  size  and  abundance  which  derides  the  notion 
I  of  living  Recently  on  less  than  three  or  four  tbon- 
I  sand  a  year.  You  can  be  very  happy  on  a  good 


deal  less  than  that,  and  a  man  of  a  right  mind  could 
get  as  mneb  pleasure  out  of  a  walk  mm  London  to 
Muthampton  as  a  man  of  a  different  sort  could  get 
between  Southampton  and  Constantinople.  There 
is  no  sort  of  reason  why  people  who  have  leisure, 
money,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  preparatory  edu¬ 
cation  to  extract  due  profit  from  it,  should  not  take 
these  prolonged  Continental  tripe ;  only  why  do  other 
people  with  less  leisure  and  money  undervalue  the 
delights  at  their  door,  just  because  there  are  cost¬ 
lier  delights  between  this  and  Central  Asia? 

The  drawbacks  to  walking  tours  are  obvious,  if 
they  are  taken  in  one’s  own  country.  You  never 
OTt  out  of  reach  of  the  newspapers,  for  example. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  Times  at  breakfast,  it  is  pret¬ 
ty  sure  to  overtake  you  by  supper-time,  or  at  best 
by  the  next  forenoon.  This  prevents  the  mind  from 
clearly  leaving  the  every-day  groove.  You  want 
to  forget  everything  that  usually  absorbs  you,  —  mar¬ 
kets,  politics,  new  books,  controversies,  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  and  all  kindred  matters.  How  can  a 
man  do  this  when  he  is  each  day  ifi  the  room  with 
the  Times  of  the  day  before?  Then,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  demoralizing  in  the  consciousness  that  the 
railway  would  have  brought  you  in  five  hours,  or 
perhaps  three  hours,  to  some  spot  in  reaching  which 
you  have  consumed  five  or  six  days.  In  moments 
of  fiitigue  this  fact  presents  itself  to  the  walker  with 
terrible  force ;  and  if  he  be  as  morally  weak-kneed 
as  we  assume  him  to  be  strong-kneed  physically,  it 
is  very  apt  to  make  him  despise  himself  in  a  most 
fatal  manner.  Tliis,  however,  is  an  obvious  fault, 
characteristic  of  an  age  which  lays  itself  out  for  strik¬ 
ing  ends,  without  any  belief  that  means  may  after 
all  themselves  be  ends  well  worth  pursuing.  To 
enjoy  a  process  apart  from  the  ultimate  product 
which  is  to  come  of  it  appears  to  be  sinking  down 
among  the  dead  arts.  And  so  the  walker,  who  has 
started  without  the  due  amount  of  reason  and  moral 
courage  upon  his  subject,  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to 
succumb  before  the  fact  that  he  could  have  got  to 
Plymouth  or  Land’s  End  by  train  in  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time  which  it  has  taken  him  to  walk  it ;  as  if 
the  actual  walking  it»elf  were  not  in'  solid  truth 
worth  taking  into  account. 

Unless  a  man’s  object  be  simply  to  get  to  places, 
without  regard  to  the  pleasure  on  the  way,  walking 
is  ineomparable  in  the  summer  time.  If  he  merely 
wants  to  move  as  far  away  as  his  money  will  carry 
him  from  a  given  spot,  then  let  him  in  Heaven’s  name 
catch  as  many  express  trains  at  as  many  continuous 
points  as  possible.  Only,  in  this  case,  why  should 
ho  not  simplify  the  process  by  sticking  to  the  limited 
mail  between  Edinburgh  and  Euston  Square?  If 
he  went  steadily  backwards  and  forwards  in  this 
way  for  some  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  he  would  be 
acting  not  much  less  wisely  than  he  does  now,  when, 
finding  himself  with  the  prospect  of  a  holid.ay,  the 
first  thing  which  he  thinks  of  is  the  number  of  miles 
that  he  can,  by  assiduous  and  unremitting  travel,  get 
over  in  the  time.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  wonderful 
sense  of  gayety  and  pleasant  movement  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  start  frem  the  railway  station.  After  a  gootl 
night’s  rest,  ?md  a  good  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  sensations  in  the  world  to 
find  one’s  self  amifl  all  the  stir  and  excitement  of  the 
platform.  And  the  first  half-hour  in  the  train  is 
well  enough.  The  swift  motion  and  smooth  stimu¬ 
lates  the  brain,  and  one  thinks  of  .a  thousand  pleas¬ 
ant  and  su^estive  things.  But  it  is  not  a  lasting 
pleasure.  The  motion  becomes  monotonous.  The 
rapid  passage  of  objects  before  the  eyes  wearies 
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them.  The  heat  gets  at  you,  and  the  glare  and  the 
dust.  And  you  have  no  choice  but  to  n'main  in 
your  box,  passive,  yet  not  apathetic.  By  the  end  of 
the  day  he  veho  was  happiest  of  articulate-speaking 
men  at  nine  in  the  morning  is  by  six  in  the  evening 
the  fretfullest  and  unhappiest.  Now  in  walking  all 
this  is  reversed.  Perhaps  as  you  turn  out,  not  too 
long  after  daybreak,  the  heart  quails  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  Even  breakfast  may  not  at  once  quicken 
the  pedestrian  energy  into  full  being.  The  first 
mile  is  possibly  a  slight  strain,  but  this  soon  rights 
itself,  and  then  all  goes  well.  The  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  scene ;  above  all, 
the  exercise  of  the  limbs  and  the  stimulus  to  the  oi"- 
gans,  soon  stir  a  full  life  in  the  walker.  Instead  of 
gradually  sinking,  as  the  railway  traveller  does,  he 
rises  ^  and  if  he  proportions  his  distance  judiciously 
to  his  strength  and  habitude,  ho  arrives  at  his  jour¬ 
ney’s  end,  not  worn  out  and  fretful,  like  his  friend 
who  has  gone  by  train,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
a  state  of  mischievous  exaltation  such  as  seizes  the 
man  who  has  overwalked  himself,  but  with  .a  delight¬ 
ful  readiness  to  appreciate  repose.  Even  the  sun  is 
less  distressing  to  a  man  walking  than  it  is  to  the 
man  sitting,  or  to  the  m.an  standing  still.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  suflicicntly  well  known  ;  the  exorcise  enables 
tbe  body  to  resist  the  heat  and  to  throw  it  of!’,  and 
in  walking,  moreover,  the  mind  is  sufticiently  en¬ 
gaged  by  surrounding  objects  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  limbs. 

It  is  more  difficult,  one  must  admit,  to  find  a  good 
companion  for  an  excursion  afoot  than  for  mere  rail¬ 
way  travelling  up  and  down  Europe.  It  is  not  every¬ 
body  who  can  endure  silence  for  a  space,  and  in 
walking  incessant  talk  becomes  the  severestof  taxes. 
Some  men  cannot  endure  silence  in  a  comrade. 
They  never  shake  off  the  idea  that  it  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  sulkiness,  and  no  great  improvement  on  it 
either.  Striding  along  by  the  side  of  a  silent  man 
makes  them  fidgety  and  restless.  The  strain  of 
talk  never  by  any  chance  becomes  as  perturbing  to 
them  .as  the  strain  of  silence.  While  you  are  placid¬ 
ly  revolving  this  thing  and  that,  a  companion  of 
another  sort  is  most  likely  nursing  a  fancied  griev¬ 
ance.  And  it  must  be  said  of  walking,  that,  if  it  be 
not  very  judiciously  measured  and  timed,  it  breeds 
irritation  and  readiness  to  imagine  ofTence  .as  much 
as  any  other  process  that  strains  the  bodily  strength. 
If,  moreover,  this  fat.al  germ  should  be  ever  so  little 
developed,  walking  is  of  all  things  the  most  likely 
to  bring  it  to  a  climax.  People  are  thrown  so  much 
upon  one  another  in  walking.  There  are  fewer 
incidents  here  for  commonplace  people  than  in  a 
railway  with  fellow-passengers,  occasion<al  stoppages, 
stations,  officials,  and  other  matters  which  break  and 
divide  the  attention.  To  be  a  thoroughly  good  and 
safe  walker,  warranted  not  to  grow  quarrelsome, 
perhaps  a  man  must  be  a  little  out  of  the  common¬ 
place  groove.  lie  must  have,  what  not  all  men  have 
by  any  means,  a  cap.ieity  for  simplicity  of  enjoyment 
which  is  probably  born  with  men,  and  is  not  to  be 
acquired.  Some  people  cannot  jet  the  steam  up 
on  anythin"  short  of  the  F.alls  of  Ni.agara  or  Mont 
Blanc  or  a  Dresden  or  Florentine  art  g.allery.  Tliese 
are  not  fit  to  walk,  for  the  pleasures  of  the  pedestrian 
are  simple  and  un.artifici.al.  To  be  ever  so  little 
tainted  with  the  Johnsonian  theory,  that  one  bliidc 
of  grass  is  just  like  another,  is  a  distinct  disqualifica¬ 
tion,  or  not  to  care  for  green  fields  and  the  constant 
changes  of  the  clouds,  or  to  look  upon  all  sunsets  as 
the  same.  A  man  who  never  thinks  of  anything  but 
cities  is  no  fit  companion  in  rural  strolls.  Not  but 


that  the  town-walker  is  excellent  in  his  own  sphere, 
the  man  of  the  temper  of  Charles  Lamb  or  Johnson. 


the  man  of  the  temper  of  Charles  Lamb  or  Johnson, 
or  punier  moderns,  who  can  find  real  joy  and  re¬ 
freshment  in  walks  along  the  streets  of  great  cities. 
To  be  vividly  interested  in  v.ariety  of  physiognomy, 
of  expression,  of  costume,  and  to  have  a  relish  for 
conjecturing  the  future  or  the  purpose  of  this  person 
or  of  that,  and,  perhaps  most  inqiortant  of  all,  to  be 
brimful  of  sympathy  with  all  sorts  of  human  life  and 
enjoyment,  —  a  m.iu  with  .all  this  in  h'nn  gets  a  gre.at 
deal  more  out  of  walking  than  his  friend  Dives  with 
the  brougham  or  the  line  coach.  Still,  excellent 
fellows  of  this  kind  evince  a  gift  both  for  boring  and 
being  bored  when  you  bring  them  among  the  deso- 
lateno's  of  the  fields  and  moors. 

If,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  good  and  un¬ 
wearying  companions  with  the  right  talent  for  speech 
and  the  right  talent  for  silence,  at  any  rate  you  can 
always  command  some  good  pocket-volume,  which 
shall  comply  in  both  these  points  to  a-marvel.  Hor¬ 
ace  or  Lucretius,  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  or  Keats, 
or  a  philosojiher,  or  Balz.ac  or  Thackeray,  will  more 
than  repair  all  that  may  be  lacking  in  the  way  of 
delightful  companions.  You  m.ay  be  more  fully  .md 
cfTcctively  taken  out  of  the  mill-horse  round  of  d.aily 
care  and  drudgery  by  a  fortnight’s  w.alk  in  the 
pleasant  jilaces  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  and  West- 
‘  ern  Sussex  than  if  yon  had  scounul  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  under  other  conditions. 


DINNER-TABLE  ART. 


In'  no  branch  of  decorative  art  is  there  a  gre.itcr 
opening  for  originality  and  improvement  than  in 
tliat  connected  with  the  service  of  our  tables.  For, 
as  the  less  constitutes  the  greater,  so  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  .art  lias  no  permanency,  nor  efl’ectivc  power, 
till  it  lias  shown  itself  as  much  in  the  common  cup 
and  plate  as  in  the  finest  landscape  or  the  noblest 
piece  of  scubiturc.  When  its  scale  of  efficiency  is 
thus  wide,  when  it  has  no  limit  but  tbe  necessity  to 
which  it  ministers,  then  art  may  be  said  to  live 
amidst  a  people  —  as  it  did  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
Etruscans  of  old. 

It  may  be  libellous  to  say  so,  considering  the 
amount  of  self-suliciency  which  prevails  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  but  the  middle  cl<a.sses,  and,  to  a  far 
greater  degree,  tbe  lower  classes,  of  this  country, 
have  as  little  true  artistic  feeling  as  they  fi\il  in  a 
conception  of  what  constitutes  the  simple  and  the 
tasteful.  This  defect,  in  spite  of  schools  of  design, 
illustrated  books  and  newspapers,  arises  in  some 
degree  from  want  of  a  general  and  higher  culture ; 
and,  in  a  greater  still,  from  an  absence  of  true  taste 
in  the  color,  form,  and  ornament  of  the  objects  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  purposes  of  daily 
use.  Were  every  object  which  we  took  in  hand 
endowed  with  as  much  taste  as  utility,  a  process  of 
indirect  culture  would  take  place ;  analogous,  though 
in  another  form,  to  that  proceeding  from  the  opening 
of  picture-galleries  and  museums.  Art  would  thus 

Eenetrate  through  almost  every  social  degree,  and 
ecome  national  in  judgment,  expression,  and  re¬ 
ception. 

Confining  our  remarks  to  pottery,  and  to  that  of 
a  useful  character,  every  jicrson  of  taste  can  sec  bow 
much  more  beautiful  it  might  be,  both  in  color  and 
form,  without  increase  of  cost.  Absence  of  body- 
color  is  the  greatest  defect  in  moilcrn  pottery ;  par- 
ticularlj'  that  portion  of  it  used  on  the  dinner-table. 
Go  where  we  may,  let  us  be  at  homo  or  abroad, 
the  same  dead  white  is  toned  against  a  dead 
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white  tablc-eloth ;  if  there  is  a  pattern  on  our  plate, 
and  on  the  dishes  before  our  eye,  it  is  probably  of  a 
pale  green  or  blue;  or,  if  red,  it  is  in  such  small 
masses  as  to  produce  little  or  no  effect.  We  go 
out,  say  to  a  large  London  dinner-party,  where  our 
host  has  expended  £100  or  £120  on  the  service 
before  us.  It  is  rich  in  gilding,  it  bears  his  coat-of- 
arms,  it  is  bordered  with  a  brilliant  blue  or  green ; 
vet  wjiat  is  the  effect?  We  look  down  or  up  tlie 
table  and  see  nothing  but  dead  white  surfaces ;  the 
white  table-cloth,  the  uncontrasting  silver.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  effect  at  all,  except  of  a  chill  uniformity, 
unworthy  of  an  age  pretending  to  the  least  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  taste. 

Our  potters  seemingly  forget  that  warm,  or  high- 
toned  colors  are  a  carilinal  necessity  in  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts  of  northern  climates.  English  architects 
are  beginning  to  perceive  this  truth  by  their  revival 
of  the  ornamental  terra-cotta  and  fine  red  brickwork 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Observe  how  well  these  masses 
of  dark  red  tone  against  our  wintry  skies;  and  in 
summer,  how  well  they  look  amidst  the  verdure  of 
our  woods  and  lawns.  Except  for  occasional  pur¬ 
poses,  white  brick  and  large  masses  of  white  stone¬ 
work  are  ,13  much  out  of  keeping  with  our  climate 
as  the  Grecian  order  of  architecture.  Open  por¬ 
ticoes,  colonnades,  roof-li^lits,  and  white  surfaces, 
arc  unsuited  to  us.  We  want  solidity,  sliclter, 
warmth,  and  tones  of  warmth  in  coloring,  in  our 
buildings ;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
principle,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  in  even  minor 
things. 

A  century  ago,  Wedgwood  deplored  the  neces¬ 
sity  he  was  under  of  changing  the  color  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  ware  from  a  fine  body-color  of  pale  sulphur  to  a 
dead  white.  But  the  fashionable  world,  just  as  it 
crew  tired  of  Bath  or  Weymouth,  llanclagh  or  the 
Pantheon,  had  grown  tired  of  cream-color;  and, 
with  the  caprice  natural  to  a  low  state  of  education, 
vapid  accomplishments,  misused  wealth,  and  a  sense¬ 
less  and  wean’ing  pursuit  of  pleasure,  clamored  for 
a  change.  lie  tried  to  compromise  the  matter  by 
introducing  what  he  called  pearl  white,  that  was 
white  slightly  toned  with  pink,  as  the  cream-color 
was  white  more  or  less  toned  with  yellow ;  but  it 
was  not  well  received.  He  had  thus  to  export  his 
finest  wares  to  the  West  Indies  and  North  America, 
and  adopt  for  his  home  trade  a  pottery  covered  with 
a  dead  white  glaze ;  not  so  white  as  that  in  use  at 
present,  but  still  low-toned  compared  with  his  richest 
examples  of  cream-color.  Yet  contrast  the  two!  — 
the  fine  sulphur-color  of  Wedgwood’s  best  d.ays,  with 
a  modern  dinner-service  of  dead  white,  on  which  the 
pattern  is  in  some  low  shade  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  colors,  as  brown  or  green.  In  the  one  case, 
you  see  no  effect  at  all  but  that  of  negative  unobtru¬ 
siveness  ;  in  the  other,  a  vivid  conception  of  fitness 
and  beauty  strikes  the  mind,  and  is  retained  by  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  Say  that  the  service  is  of 
true  olil  AVedgwood  —  of  those  palmiest  days  of 
cream-color,  l7C5  to  1785,  and  on  it  the  cnameller 
has  e.xpended  his  skill  in^wkit  was  called  the  red 
antique  pattern,  that  is,  the  conventional  Greek 
honeysuckle,  in  dark  red,  surrounded  by  a  line  of 
'^.bli^Jt;  or,  say  it  is  the  purple  grape  antique,  where 
life  richest  purples  (lash  uf)on  halt-hidden  leaves  of 
green:  such  a  service  as  Wedgwood  devised  for  the 
idol  of  his  political  veneration,  the  great  Lord 
Chatham.  See  how  the  rich  ivory-  tints  contrast 
with  the  low-toned  table-cloth ;  how  the  lines  of 
purple  flash  along  the  table ;  or,  how  the  rich-toned 
reds,  subdued  by  the  scarce-seen  threads  of  black. 


warm  up  the  surrounding  surfaces !  Let  the  centre- 
pieee  be  one  of  Wedgwood’s  fine  black  tazzas,  or 
tall  open  vases,  this  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the 
snowy  salt  be  in  those  exquisite  toys  of  his  c.xecuted 
in  a  black  body,  ornamented  in  the  same  colored 
relief,  and  set  on  tiny  out-curved  feet,  and  we  have 
a  whole  of  a  perfection  worthy  of  the  eye  of  a  Sa¬ 
mian,  Sloorish-llispanio,  or  Oriental  potter. 

If  we  recur  to  antique  art  for  examples,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  pottery  used 
by  the  ancients  for  the  service  of  the  table  was  of 
high-toned  colors.  The  Egyptians  gave  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  red  and  black,  or  these  colors  intermingled ; 
or,  if  white  was  introduced,  it  was  largely  associated 
with  wanner  hues.  Tlie  fine  coralline  ware  of  an¬ 
tiquity  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  for  table  use, 
and  its  form  was  principally-  confined  to  bowls  and 
pater®,  the  latter  being  a  sort  of  open  plate  or  di.sh. 
The  Romans  also  used  the  red  lustrous  ware.  Tlie 
finest  camj|frora  Arretium  in  Etruria ;  but  imitations, 
more  or  less  excellent,  were  manufactured  on  the 
shores  of  t'le  Rhine,  in  Sp.ain,  and  at  one  or  two 
places  in  central  Gaul.  It  was  chiefly  from  Gaul 
that  the  Romans  imported  the  vast  mass  of  red  ware 
in  use  during  their  occupancy  of  Britain.  Fragments 
are  found  in  profusion  on  all  the  sites  they  occupied, 
On  the  stations  of  the  Roman  Wall,  particularly  those 
of  CiluriTum,  Borcovicus,  and  .Esica,  these  fragments 
are  thick  strewn  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and 
they  are  found  in  equal  profusion  in  the  midland 
and  southern  towns  of  Britain.  In  all  the  recent 
e.xcavations  at  Uriconium,  Wroxeter,  the  mass  of 
red  ware  turned  up  by  the  spade  has  been  remark- 
.able.  But  no  site  has  equalled  London  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  perfect  specimens  of  the  highest  quality. 
Alany  of  these,  from  the  perfection  of  glaze  and 
color,  and  the  beauty  and  sharpness  of  the  reliefs  or 
embossments  thereon,  are  considered  by  competent 
juilgcs  to  have  been  produced  in  the  potteries  of 
Arretium.  The  Romans,  who  utilized  the  resources 
of  this  country  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  scientific 
skill  and  mechanical  knowledge,  knew  as  well  as  the 
modern  potter,  that  iir  no  country  in  the  world  are 
finer  materials  for  pottery  than  in  this ;  and,  had  they 
preferred  them,  they  could  have  used  the  intensely 
white  clays  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  as  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  form  of  large  and  coarse  vessels,  chiefly 
for  funereal  purposes,  they  had  been  used  by  the 
Celtic  potters.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain, 
the  only  form  in  which  the  Romans  used  a  white 
clay  was  in  the  fabrication  of  very  small  tesser®, 
and  a  rare  kind  of  ware  found  at  Uriconium,  which, 
formed  of  Severn-valley  clay,  was  occasionally  painted 
with  stripes  of  red  and  yellow.  But,  as  a  pigment 
or  paint,  they  used  white  largely.  To  this  color  it 
was,  that  the  potters  of  Durobriv®,  in  our  modern 
Northamptonshire,  had  recourse  for  their  chief  ef¬ 
fects  ;  for  they  applied  it  with  infinite  skill  as  a  relief 
to  their  ware,  colored  black  by  certain  processes  of 
their  kilns.  It  was  thus,  as  a  matter  of  undoubted! 
taste  and  preference,  that  the  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks  before  them,  used  red  and  dark-toned  wares 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  table.  Form  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  bowl  and  patera,  for  their  culinary 
art  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  production  of 
broths  and  stews.  The  pater®  were  usually  plain, 
the  howls  richly  ombossecl ;  and  both  were  imported 
from  the  vast  potteries  of  central  Gaul,  as  the  pot-  - 
ters’  marks  stamped  upon  most  of  the  vessels  are 
precisely  like  those  upon  specimens  found  in  that 
country ;  and  the  sites  of  the  kilns,  instruments,  and 
tools  for  manufacture,  as  also  vessels  in  situ  have 
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been  discovered.  From  the  same  source  was  im¬ 
ported  a  coarse  and  very  white  ware  in  the  form  of 
small  votive  figures,  as  the  lares,  pcnatcs,  and  Dea: 
Matros,  as  also  many  still  smaller,  which  served  as 
toys  tor  children. 

Tliere  are  two  methods  by  which  the  modern 
potter  might  develop  this  branch  of  useful  deco¬ 
rative  art.  One,  by  the  production  of  a  fine  dark- 
red  terra-cotta  slightly  glazed ;  the  other,  by  a  ware 
characterized  by  the  di^th  of  a  rich  porcellaneous 
glaze.  The  terra-cotta  might  depend  on  form,  as 
well  as  on  exquisite  simplicity,  fur  its  beauty ;  or 
with  beauty  of  form  it  might  combine  low  relief,  or 
embossment,  —  a  branch  of  ornament  which  would 
open  a  new  field  to  the  designer.  lie  might  be 
guided  by  what  the  ancients  had  done;  and  be 
might  advance  beyond  them,  as  their  range  and  . 
fertility  in  ornament  were  not  remarkable,  lie ! 
would  find  more  than  a  hundred  fine  examples  of 
the  red  lustrous  ware  depicted  in  C.  Ro:iA  Smith’s 
Roman  Ijondon,  and  others  scattered  through  the 
volumes  of  •the  Arehmologia,  Buckman  and  New- 
niarch’s  Cirencester,  and  many  further  works  of  an 
antiquarian  character. 

The  true  color  for  the  highly  glazed  ware  would 
be  a  very  pale  pink  or  flesh-color,  such  as  we  see  it 
marking  the  hands  or  feet  of  a  healthy  child,  or  the 
inner  lining  of  the  small  bivalve  shells,  common  on 
our  sea-shores.  How  such  a  color  In  combination 
with  a  depth  of  glaze  would  be  best  produced, 
could  only  be  discovered  through  experiment.  It 
might  require  a  biscuit,  or  body  toned  with  color, 
or  it  might  not.  It  might  be  suflieient  to  color  the 
glaze,  and  look  through  this  to  the  white,  which  by 
refraction  might  assume  the  true  tone.  A  consid¬ 
erable  depth  of  glaze  would  bo  required,  perhaps 
two  dippings  or  coatings  for  costly  specimens.  In 
the  latter  ease,  wc  should  seem  to  look  through  the 
glaze,  and  not  on  the  glaze,  for  the  body  or  substra¬ 
tum  of  the  ware,  and  the  eflect  would  thus  be  that 
of  a  pink  topaz  of  great  richness  and  beauty. 

The  true  ornament  of  this  ware  would  be  that  of 
rcliel',  —  mere  color  on  the  flat  would  be  useless. 
The  methods  of  working  this  outstanding  st^de  of 
ornament  would  be  two :  the  simpler,  as  in  all 
tracery,  by  pressing  or  moulding ;  the  other,  as 
in  the  highest  class  of  the  Arretine,  and  also  in  the 
finest  specimens  of  Wedgwood’s)  jiL'per-warc,  by 
laying  on.  For  instance,  in  this  latter  case,  were 
color  finely  used,  —  were  the  tracery  taken  from 
ppetriuiens  of  the  Cinque-cento  period,  and  inter- 
*oereed  with  tm  ill  medallion?,  either  portraiture  or 
mere  conventional  wheels,  or  figured  circles,  —  the 
result  would  be  a  jewelled  pottery  of  a  most  ex¬ 
quisite  character.  Ilow  t’uese  reliels  should  be  col¬ 
ored  would  be  well  known  to  the  potter. 

Provided  the  form  were  fine,  and  the  color  true, 
the  ware,  without  relief  or  ornament  of  any  kind, 

f  ould  be  very  chaste.  Or  reliefs  in  one  color,  as 
lack,  or  a  rich  lilac,  or  these  colors  blended,  could 
be  used,  and  with  extraordinary  eflect.  In  more 
elaborate  tracery,  as  in  designs  copied  from  the  or¬ 
namental  portions  of  Gothic  architecture  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  stvles,  fi-om  Smxon,  medimval,  £tnd  Irish  mis.yb, 
and  from  sources  purely  Oriental,  a  great  variety 
of  color  might  be  introduced  ;  some  colors  largely, 
otliers  more  sparingly,  as  white  or  yellow.  The 
Chinese  produce  an  exquisite  unity  of  blue  with 
green,  which  would  contrast  finely  with  the  flesh- 
color  surface ;  and  almost  every  collection  of  Ori¬ 
ental  porcelain  would  aflbrd  examples  of  the  supreme 
effect  to  be  produced  by  uniting  a  primary,  as  dark 


blue,  with  a  secondary,  as  green,  formed  by  its  own 
color,  and  the  primary  yellow. 

So  far  as  proofs  have  descended  to  us,  the  Greeks 
showed  no  great  fertility  in  mere  decorative  orna¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  use  and  adaptation  of  color.  In  both 
these  rei>pcct3  they  were  very  far  behind  the  Ori¬ 
entals.  It  is,  therefore,  to  purely  Oriental  sources 
we  must  look  for  those  hints  and  lessons  which  will 
surely  aflord  a  new  and  fruitful  ma:;lery  in  both 
color  and  ornament.  Most  of  the  Greek  bonier  ! 
edgings  have,  moreover,  become  very  hackneyed,  I 
and,  in  some  of  their  types,  very  debased.  Sir  ! 
Gardner  Wilkinson  very  aptly  remarks,  that  the  i 
flora  of  our  country  pixsents  a  wide  and  new  field  ' 
for  ornamental  design,  provided  a  too  naturalistic  ' 
adaptation  be  avoided.  In  ornament  of  the  Homan  ' 
period  wc  find  a  great  variety  and  exuberance;  but  ^ 
for  ornament  —  real  ornament  —  it  Is  to  Orientalism  I 
we  must  look,  if  not  always  in  form,  J'ct  always  in 
color. 

In  the  substitution  of  colored  reliefs  for  coloring  j 
on  the  flat  or  enamel  painting,  one  great  rule  would  i 
have  to  be  observed,  namely,  that  the  tracery  stand 
distinct,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  exquisite  fliah- 
eolor  have  a  suIBciently  cle.ar  field,  so  as  to  show  ! 
itself  distinctly  through  the  interstices  of  the  tracery  ! 
ns  it  flows  in  ornamental  windings,  or  stands  simply  \ 
as  a  mere  floriage.  If  this  point  of  dearness  were  ' 
not  kept  in  view,  the  tracery  or  floriiigc  would  | 
have  tiie  great  demerit  of  a  thick  and  blotchy 
appo.iraiieo. 

Another  point  in  which  we  do  not  think  iiio  lem  ' 
taste  shines  is  that  of  iiiiiiormlty.  Granting  that  all 
the  minor  parts  of  a  dinner  or  dessert  service  should 
be  alike,  why  should  tlie  iii.ajors  ?  ’Flie  lesser  ma¬ 
jors,  as  dishes  for  entremets  or  vegetables,  miglit  be 
black,  —  in  that  elieaii  and  beautiful  body  in  which 
some  of  M  edgwood’s  choicest  productions,  in  point  ‘ 
of  form,  were  made.  Such  vessels  raised  on  feet  or 
stands,  —  which  occasionally  might  be  of  metal 
electro-plated,  could  sliow  some  of  the  finest  lines  of 
the  ellipsis,  and  would  certainly  produce  a  good 
eflect,  with  the  rose  hues  fl.ishlng  light  around 
them. 

The  fields  of  the  plates,  dishes,  and  other  vessels, 
or  those  portions  which  receive  the  vi.ands,  ought  to 
be  entii’cly  jilain.  If  people  require  ciphers,  or 
coats  of  arms,  such  ought  to  stand  outwards  on  the  , 
rims  of  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  on  the  sides  of 
sauce-boats  and  tureens,  so  as  to  be  seen,  and  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  be  hidden  bcneuith  the  food, 
whilst  the  reliefs  s’uould  be  made  to  spring  from  the 
fields  of  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  nothing  more. 

A  fine  maizc-color  might  be  occasionally  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  flesh-color,  the  ware  and  ornament 
being  in  all  other  respects  the  saihc.  The  old  black 
body  would  look  finely  with  these  colored  reliefs  or  ‘ 
tracery.  There  is  also  a  gray  black  much  in  fashion 
for  gloves  which  would  well  contrast  a  certain  amount  j 
of  heightened  color. 

Much  might  also  be  done  by  the  potter  to  make  | 
knife-handles  more  ornamental.  AVedgwood  ex-  , 
pended  much  skill  in  this  direction,  and  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death  and  for  a  time  after,  l:nife-  ; 
iiandles  formed  a  considerable  br.anch  of  trade. 
An  e.\quisito  smoothness  to  the  touch  would  be  a  || 
necessary  point.  This  a  high  glaze  would  effect,  1 
and  a  pattern  might  be  produced  by  a  sort  of  inlay¬ 
ing  ;  as,  for  instance,  red  or  white  upon  a  p.alc  sea-  j 
green.  j 

The  linen  manufacturer  might  also  take  his  share 
in  this  advance  of  artistic  taste.  By  all  means  let  I 
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n3  have  the  centres  of  our  table-cloths  and  napkins 
as  finely  white  as  bleaching  can  make  them.  But 
does  this  necessitate  that  the  borders  shouhl  be 
white  also  ?  We  have  permanent  dyes  (blues  and 
reds)  which  will  stand  the  test  of  repeated  washing, 
and  we  might  resort  to  them  in  coloring  threads 
with  which  to  weave  deep  borders  of  matchless 
beauty.  These  might  consist  of  the  Greek  fret,  the 
convolute,  the  honeysuckle,  the  egg-and-tongue,  the 
interlaced  chain,  and  countless  other  beautiful  ar- 
rangemeuts  of  lines  and  curves.  For  when  the 
elements  of  true  art  axe  ucderstooil,  and  bigotr)’ 
and  common-places  cease  to  limit  the  range  of 
taste,  the  fluent  powers  of  originality  never  hig  be¬ 
hind. 

The  method  of  serving  dinners  d  la  Ilu^sc  can 
>  never  become  common  with  the  less  wealthy  classes 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  Too  many  servants 
are  required  to  carry  cut  its  rL'gime  with  elHciency. 
Thus  two  kinds  or  styles  cf  dinner-services  might 
be  introduced  with  effect,  namely  :  one  for  dinners 
served  d  la  Rtisse,  the  other  in  which  some  of  the 
chief  dishes  would  adorn  the  guests’  table.  On 
the  first  style  cf  service,  which  would  necessarily  be 
costly,  a  great  deal  of  very  beautiful  art  might  be 
shown.  The  vases  for  dowel’s,  the  ba.ikets,  cali.\es, 
and  taz/,a-liko  dishe.s  for  fruits  and  jellie.-',  might 
vary  in  form,  body,  and  ornament.  Tiie  lofty  cen¬ 
tre-piece,  say  of  black,  with  jewelled  reliefs,  would 
contrast  well  with  minor  pieces  in  iiesh-culor,  parian, 
or  buff,  or  red  terra-cottx 

In  the  second  case,  where  a  portion  of  the  viands 
would  stand  upon  the  table,  more  art  would  have 
to  be  expended  on  tho  tureens  aud  other  chief 
dishes.  And  certainly  effect  would  be  gained  by 
dismissing  absolute  uniformity  of  color,  provided 
that,  apart  from  the  centre-piece,  a  degree  of  dual¬ 
ity  or  (^uaternity  were  observed,  as  two  or  four 
black  duhes,  in  contrast  to  the  centre-piece  and 
rest  of  the  service. 

These  liigbcr-toned  colei's  in  relation  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  our  tables  might  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  they  arc  not  so  cleanly  looking  to  the 
eye  as  dead-white  surfaces ;  and,  that  brought  into 
contact  with  our  food,  would  have  something  repul¬ 
sive  about  them.  It  may  be  objected,  too,  that  re¬ 
liefs,  in  place  of  enamelled  or  painted  decorations, 
would  make  cleanliness  diflieult;  that  outsUndIng 
sarfaccs,  however  slight,  would  l^rbor  dirt  and  in¬ 
crease  the  necessary  labois  of  servants.  But  the 
matter  of  color  is  one  of  mere  prejudice,  existing  in 
idea  only.  We  have  now  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  dead  and  monotonous  surfaces,  to  uniformity  in 
color  and  poverty  of  ta.ste,  as  to  scarcely  realize  tlie 
necessity  or  artistic  advantage  of  change;  whilst, 
so  far  as  contrast  is  involved,  between  the  hues  of 
the  food  served  up  for  our  repasts  and  the  dishes 
whicli  contain  it,  the  improvement,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  would  lie  largt  ly  on  the  side  of  a  bolder 
and  more  effective  style  of  coloring. 

Cleanliness,  It  h.as  been  well  said,  is  eminently  a 
Christian  virtue.  It  formed  a  necessary  element  in 
a  creed  which  taught,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s 
history,  simplicity,  a  f.uthful  performance  of  duty, 
and  patience,  earnestness,  and  well-doing  In  the 
smallest  things.  Hence  cle:?nlincs3,  or  truth  of  duty, 
could  only  be  conceived  and  brought  practically  into 
use  by  these  who  saw  life  and  Its  essential  needs  in 
a  higher  and  truer  spirit  than  had  those  who  had 
lived  in  the  clvi  ized  period  of  the  he.athcn  world, 
and  in  whom  tho  desire  to  live  slmitly  and  purely, 
and,  so  iar  as  might  be,  to  act  justly  in  all  things. 


laid  the  first  foundations  of  genuine  refinement. 
For,  after  all  which  has  been  written,  we  know  very 
jittlo  of  the  domestic  life  of  antiquity;  yet,  if  the 
inferences  we  draw  from  what  meets  the  eye  in  ex¬ 
cavations  bo  correct,  it  was  in  many  points  filthy 
and  brutal.  The  Pompeiau  kitchens  were  marvel¬ 
lously  small,  and  some  of  their  immediate  accessories 
were  as  revolting  as  those  of  our  modern  bakehouses. 
If  the  evidence  in  t'ae  reports  for  abridging  the  hours 
of  laI)or  is  to  be  trusted.  From  the  dust- heaps  and 
floorings  uncovered  on  Ilomano-Britbh  sites.  It  is  very 
evident  that  many  barbarous  habits  prevailed;  and 
that  hypocausts,  tesselated  floors,  fine  fresco  paint¬ 
ings,  and  beautifully  wrought  sculptures  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  methods  of  life  which  would  be  utterly 
distasteful  to  ourselves.  At  the  present  day,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  amongst  the  best  educated 
chisscs  a  simple  refinement  prevails,  such  as,  in  all 
its  essential  features,  w.as  never  known  before. 
The  last  century  might  have  shown  brighter-rubbed 
cloek-cases,  chests,  and  tables,  whiter  sanded  floors 
and  shining  rows  of  pewter;  but  its  dependants  were 
servile  in  spirit,  and  the  amount  of  labor  exacted 
from  them  was  often  most  cruel.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
.we  have  to  suffer  from  a  state  of  things  resulting 
naturally  from  an  increase  of  material  wealth  out  of 
ad  proportion  to  the  existing  amount  of  education 
amongst  those  who  serve  our  daily  needs,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  our  dinner-tables  display  an 
order  and  a  cleanliness  much  to  be  admired.  Taste 
will  follow  on  a  hig'aer  mental  and  artistic  culture, 
and  on  an  awakening  of  the  mind  of  women  of  the 
middle  classes  to  the  pregnant  truth  tliat  domestic 
knowledge  and  domestic  duties  are  not  Incompatible 
with  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  On  the 
contrary,  they  aid  it  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
Through  the  same  educative  processes,  women  in  a 
humble  rank  will  learn  to  view  servitude  under  a 
very  different  aspect  than  they  do  at  present;  the 
moral  and  material  questions  will  work  more  evenly ; 
and,  provided  the  manufacturer  advance  with  Lis 
necessary  labors  for  uniting  beauty  with  utility,  no 
further  hitch  can  arise  in  relation  to  these  simple, 
yet  at  the  same  time  complex,  relations  of  servitude, 
beauty,  and  fitness. 

It  may  be  said  that  wc  have  spoken  of  artistic  Im¬ 
provements  which  will  only  go,  as  too  many  improve¬ 
ments  do,  towards  increasing  the  luxury  of  the  rich. 
But  it  is  forgotten  tliat  art,  under  mott  of  its  aspects, 
has  a  dccensive  as  well  as  an  ascensivc  quality. 
There  is  a  power  in  It,  from  greater  to  less,  as  from 
less  to  greater.  If  all  the  sublimities  of  Gothic 
architecture  were  the  result  of  a  slow  aggregation 
of  Improvements  painfully  wroug’at  step  by  step;  if 
a  statue  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  was  only  the  final 
[  development  of  the  clay  image  of  the  aboriginal  and 
migratory  savage ;  if  the  beautifully  formed  and 
glazed  cream  ware  of  Wedgwood  was  but  the  work 
of  his  forefathers  perfected;  so  also  did  the  influence 
of  Gothic  architecture  improve  and  beautify  the 
domestie  architecture  of  the  same  period :  the  finest 
statues  of  the  Greek  sculptoi*3  were  copied  in  clay, 
and  engraved  in  intaglio,  on  bronze  and  iron  rings ; 
and  many  of  Wedgwood’s  best  works,  particularly 
those  of  a  useful  character,  were  reproduced  in  a 
cheap  form,  and  hawked  about  the  country.  So, 
in  a  like  manner,  whatever  the  modern  potter  can 
effect  in  improving  the  originality  and  color  of  his 
wares  will  lie  certain  to  influence  the  productions 
of  those  wlio  work  in  coarser,  materials,  and  for 
tho  class  T/ho  buy  cheaply,  and,  at  the  saiae  time, 
largely. 
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CHAPTER  I.  —  A  NORTHERN  COA8T. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  the  air  that  blew  over  the 
long  stretch  of  yellow  sand  was  very  fresh,  and  gen¬ 
tle,  too,  for  March,  which  month  does  not  always 
come  in  like  a  lion,  but  sometimes  inverses  the 
proverb.  There  was  a  boat  high  and  dry  on  the 
Mach ;  there  was  something  that  looked  like  fishing- 
nets  ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  figures  dotted 
about  the  sands. 

All  this  Lucy  Fernham  saw  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  windows  of  the  big,  irregularly  built  house 
which  stood  in  its  own  grounds,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  inland,  and  which  belonged  to  Sir  Trevor 
Pole,  master  of  the  Kedfield  pack.  There  were  a 
good  many  guests  assembled  in  that  drawing-room, 
and  of  these  Lucy  knew  that  she  was  the  st.ar 
and  centre.  She  would  h.ave  told  you  so  very  bit¬ 
terly.  She  remembered,  only  twelve  months  ago, 
looking  out  of  a  cott.age  win<low  on  a  wilder  co.ast 
than  this,  and  being  superciliously  questioned  re¬ 
specting  the  road  by  one  of  these  very  gentlemen 
who  paid  court  to  her  so  deferentially  now.  Neither, 
as  a  queen,  did  she  always  sp.are  her  subjects. 

“  You  must  remember,  my  loinJ,”  she  would  say 
to  Lord  Charles  Fairstairs,  “just  such  a  coast  line 
as  that,  with  the  bits  of  white  decking  it,  down  at 
Gwyneth’s  He.ad,  you  know,  where  you  lost  your 
way.” 

And  my  lord  would  fidget  and  stammer,  and  mut¬ 
ter  internally,  “  The  deuce  1  ”  and  outwardly  twist 
the  thing  into  the  most  winning  of  compliments. 
For  Lucy  was  an  heiress.  I  don’t  think  she  was 
any  happier  for  that.  Sometimes  the  fact  seemed 
•  to  have  got  into  her  life  and  poisoned  it.  It  was 
always  before  her.  She  read  it  even  in  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Trevor  and  Lady  Pole,  for  had  they  not 
a  son  ?  And  was  not  Sir  Trevor  notoriously  half 
ruined  by  the  fox-hounds?  She  read  it  in  the 
group  of  gentlemen  that  always  gathered  round  her; 
in  the  deference  which  poor,  quiet  Lady  Pole  showed 
to  her ;  and  she  saw  it,  plainer  than  ever,  in  the  kill 
figure  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Geoffry  Fernliam,  as  he 
came  through  the  folding  doors  of  the  inner  draw¬ 
ing-room,  smiling  when  he  caught  her  eye. 

lie  weis  a  wonderful  old  gentleman  ;  straight  as  a 
dart,  his  hair  quite  white,  his  manners  perfect,  and 
his  wealth  fabulous.  This  was  the  accepted  version 
of  him.  No  one  knew  exactly  where  ho  had  origin¬ 
ally  sprung  from,  or,  indeed,  much  about  him. 
Venturous  theorists  allirmed  that  his  money  was  the 
result  of  merciintile  speculations ;  others,  that  it  had 
descended  to  him  in  the  form  of  large  estates  in 
North  America.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  doesn’t  so 
much  matter  where  money  comes  from,  if  it  is  an 
existing  fact;  and  Geofi'ry  Fernham’s  social  status 
was  unquestioned.  He  went  everywhere ;  was  rather 
deferred  to  than  patronized;  and  if,  through  age 
and  uncoqfessed  infirmity,  his  popularity  h.ail  at  all 
threatened  to  decrease,  he  had  recently  sunt  it  up 
above  its  former  level  by  adopting  his  niece,  and 
causing  it  to  be  understood  that  she  was  his  sole 
heiress. 

As  he  came  through  the  folding-doors  this  even¬ 
ing,  he  saw  Lucy,  as  usu.al,  like  a  queen  liolding  a 
little  court,  and,  rather  tired  of  it,  just  glancing  to¬ 
wards  him  as  he  made  his  way  with  his  accustomed 
quiet  grace  to  a  prie-dieu  near  her.  For  this  c.xtra- 
ordinary  old  man  never  lounged,  or  if  he  did,  no 
man  ever  saw  him  do  it. 

They  were  talking  about  the  Redfield  hounds, 

HJ. 


and  the  next  day’s  meet  at  the  Cross  Roads,  which 
was  to  be  the  hast  meet  of  the  season. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Mr.  Fernham,  “  that ’s  a  place  where 

they  would  have  buried  a  suicide  some  years  ago, _ 

for  punishment,  I  suppose.  It’s  odd.” 

Nobody  liked  the  interruption,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
was  Lucy  herself;  but  young  Trevor  Pole,  out  of 
politeness,  asked,  “  What  is  odd,  Mr.  Fernham  ?”  I 

“The  prejudice  th.at  c.xisted  —  and  still  exists  —  I 
against  suicide.  Death  is  generally  a  painful  word,” 
said  Jlr.  Fernham,  carelessly,  as  though  to  him  all 
words  were  alike ;  “  but  of  all  deaths  the  one  called 
natural  must  be  the  most  terrible.  In  your  own 
hands  the  work  would  be  instantaneous,  and,  prop¬ 
erly  managed,  painless;  taking  place  at  the  very 
moment  when  life  ceases  to  have  anything  to  offer 
in  return  for  the  burden  of  living.  'I'here  was  rather 
a  good  .story  in  ‘  Blackwooil  ’  touching  on  this.  It’s 
a  long  time  ago,  and  was  only  the  stofy  of  a  dream. 

A  very  sensible  dream  though.  Suppose  a  man _ 

take  Sir  Trevor  here,  for  instance  —  has  had  his 
day,  enjoyed  all  his  good  things  in  his  time,  and  has 
now  only  to  give  up  to  his  son,  and  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance.  Well,  instead  of  dragging  on  the  sh.adow 
of  a  life  that  was  once  good,  suppose  he  ceases  to 
be.  There  is  no  necessity  to  use  hard  words.  He 
might  simply  ccaae  to  he.  No  one  need  inquire 
about  him.  He  teas;  his  son  is.  There  is  great 
simplicity  in  the  theory.” 

ilr.  Fernham  looked  up  as  he  finished,  saw  the 
discomfort  and  perplexity  on  the  fiices  around  him, 
and  his  own  lost  its  drc.ainy,  abstracted  expression. 

“But  you  were  speaking  of  the  meet,”  he  said. 

“  It  will  be  a  splendid  day  for  it.  You  can  see  that 
the  sun  will  set  without  a  cloud,  and  the  wind  is  as 
it  should  be.  Lucy,  you  will  riile  ?  ” 

“  To  See  them  throw  ofT,”  replied  Miss  Fernh.am. 

There  w.as  a  chorus  of  exclamations  at  this  from 
the  gentlemen. 

Jlr.  Fernham  listened,  .and  one  white  h.and  sh.aded 
his  mouth.  I  think  that  the  curl  on  Lucy’s  lip  might 
have  found  its  reflection  there,  only  without  bitter¬ 
ness.  Bitterness  involves,  to  a  certain  extent,  suffep  i 
ing;  and  in  Geoffry  Fernham’s  creed  it  w.as  not 
worth  while  to  exalt  the  little  amusements  of  social 
life  into  channels  for  ir.-itation. 

“  Perhaps  Lucy  is  right,”  said  the  old  m.an.  “  She 
does  n’t  care  for  leaping,  and  I  do  not.  I  w.as  mad 
enough  in  my  young  days,  but  now  — ” 

“  There ’s  not  likely  to  be  a  leap  worth  the  name 
in  to-morrow’s  run,”  interposed  Trevor  Pole,  junior. 
For  which  speech  his  guests  and  companion  cour¬ 
tiers  could  have  broken  him  upon  the  wheel,  for  why 
not,  at  least,  make  believe  there  were  gallant  things 
to  be  done  ? 

“  Unless  they  take  the  Mallet’s  Cpll.ar,”  put  in 
Sir  Trevor. 

“  'riiat  reminds  me,”  s.aid  his  son,  “  I  met  Archer 
Denison  prowling  about  the  Mallet’s  Collar  this 
morning.  I  asked  him  here,  sir.” 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  speech.  It  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  Miss  Fernham  had  looked  up  with  a  sudden 
change  of  codntenance  at  the  name  young  I’ole 
uttered ;  but  that  might  h.avc  been  mere  accident. 
Anyhow,  there  ran  through  the  courtiers  an  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  the  new  comer. 
Each  one  of  them  flattered  himself  that  he  was  get¬ 
ting  on  so  well  with  the  heiress,  and  licre  was,  at 
least,  a  possible  rival.  Had  she  known  him  before  ? 
AVhat  made  her  turn  so  pale  when  his  name  w.a3 
mentioned  ?  'The  evening  had  grown  dull,  and 
could  n’t  recover  itself.  Lord  Charles  was  consign- 
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I  in<T  Mr.  Denison  to  a  broken  neck  over  the  I^Iallet’s 
I  Collar;  Sir  Harry  Derlh.am  anathematized  him  as  a 
I  pushing  bore;  and  little  Brandt  —  so  called  because 
I  lie  measured  some  si-^  feet  three  —  apostrophized 
I  him  as  a  conceited  jackass. 

I  •  Lord  Charles  Fair-stairs  smoked  a  gooil  deal  th.at 
I  ni^ht,  enveloped  in  a  vronderful  suit  of  green  velvet, 
i  slightly  dimmed ;  but  he  only  asked  one  question, 
i  viz-,  “  Can  he  ride  V  ” 

To  whu'h  Mr.  Trevor  Pole,  as  soon  as  he  iinder- 
rtood  the  pronoun, re])lied  niostsatisfaetoril}-,  “  Who? 
Archer  Denison  V  Not  he.  At  least,  I  should  say 
not.  He’s  a  capital  fellow,  and  all  that,  but  he’s 
had  a  different  training  from  oui-s.  He ’s  going  in 
for  an  11.  A.,  you  know.” 

Altogether,  1  would  not  have  given  much  for 
Archer  Denison’s  chance,  if  his  <lay’s  enjoyment 
I  bad  at  all  depended  ujwn  the  new  acipiaintanees  to 
j  whom  he  was  about  to  be  introduced;  but  it  did 
I  not.  Sir  Trevor  Pole,  standing  at  the  breakfast- 
I  room  window  with  a  dog-whip  in  his  hand  the  next 
!  morning,  saw  his  new  visitor  sauntering  about  on 
I  the  lawn  with  the  two  Fernhams,  and  he  threw  up 
'  the  window  in  a  temper. 

I  “  Why  can’t  they  mount  ?  ”  he  said  to  his  son, 
i  who  leaned  against  the  window  with  a  cigar  in  his 
I  mouth.  “  And  why  have  n’t  you  made  the  most  of 
I  your  chances  there,  Trevor  ?  I  can  tell  you  I  am 
I  hard  enough  pressed;  and  Lucy  Fernham  is  worth 
[  winning,  by  all  accounts,  instead  of  leaving  her  to 
those  dandies,  and  now  bringing  down  this  Denison 
to  add  to  the  number.” 

“  And  cut  them  all  out,”  added  young  Pole  through 
his  teeth. 

!  “I  must  give  up  the  hounds,”  said  the  baronet. 

!•  “I  shall  be  sorry  for  that.” 

“Lucy  Fernham  sings  with  you,  rides  with  you, 
flirts  — ” 

Trevor  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  puffed  out  a  cloud 
of  smoke.  Now  the  baronet  could  n’t  smoke  him¬ 
self,  and  hated  tobacco,  so  he  drew  back  a  little, 
and  added  peevishly’:  “But  if  you  addle  your  brains 
with  a  dcte.stablc  narcotic  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  no  wonder  others  get  before  you.” 

Trevor  straightened  himself  and  flung  away'  his 
half-finished  cigar. 

“Lucy  Fernham  doesn’t  flirt,  sir;  that’s  a  mis¬ 
take.  She  condescends  to  let  a  fellow  weary  her. 
I  believe  Denison  is  .an  old  acquaintance,  —  knew 
her  when  she  was  poor,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
does  n’t  matter  whom  she  marries,  however,  since  it 
[  certainly  won’t  be  me.” 

“Yet  you  might  have  a  chance  if  we  join  forces 
for  Italy,  which  we  are  sure  to  do.  I  shall  go  to 
economize.” 

“  So  does  Mr.  Fernham,”  said  Trevor  with  a  laugh. 

The  baronet  laughed  too. 

“  See  that  our  economy  is  n’t  after  his  fashion, 
that’s  all.  I  can’t  afford  it.  Here  comes  (lladi.a- 
tor ;  you  take  care  of  him,  Trevor ;  he ’s  too  gootl 
for  you.” 

“I’ll  take  care,”  replied  Trevor,  nodding  to  the 
compliment. 

Once  fairly  on  the  road,  Mr.  Denison  fell  back 
from  his  place  at  Lucy’s  side,  and  kept  Inihind.  lie 
knew  that  he  had  been  a  good  rider  ye.ars  ago ;  but 
he  knew  also  that  Miss  Fernham  had  no  idea 
whether  he  was  or  not,  and  he  watched  her  rather 
curiously.  At  first  she  rofle  on  indifferently  enough  ; 
but  at  a  point  which  brought  the  Cross  Roads  in 
sight,  she  just  turned  her  head,  .and  gave  one  glance 
at  his  general  appearance. 


“  I ’d  give  something  to  know  what  she  thinks  of 
it,”  said  Mr.  Denison  to  himself.  Not  that  it  mat¬ 
ters  to  me  tliough.” 

And  there  were  the  hounds  dotted  about  amongst 
the  yellow  gorse,  and  the  horsemen  lighting  it  up 
with  bits  of  vivid  scarlet,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  pink,  —  and  on  the  horizon  to  the  right  the 
long  low  coast-line  of  dull  red  sand ;  and  in  front 
the  purple  moor. 

“It’s  worth  coming  to  see,”  said  Sir  Trevor. 

“  Take  my  a<lvice.  Miss  Fernham,  and  follow  the 
hunt.  It  won’t  take  you  into  any  mischief  to-day.” 

Somebody  interrupted  him  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  earthstoppers,  and  when  he  turned  round 
again  Lucy  was  in  front  with  her  uncle  and  Archer 
Denison. 

“  I  thought  Trevor  said  he  could  n’t  ride,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  baronet.  “  He  should  n’t  have  had  the 
bay  if  I  had  known.” 

But,  whatever  Lucy  meant  to  do,  Mr.  Denison 
had  no  intention  of  being  in  at  the  death.  At  the 
first  check  he  found  himself  still  close  to  the  Fern- 
hams,  and  looking  on  while  some  dozen  horsemen 
craned  their  necks  over  a  fence  in  front.  One  by 
one  they  reached  the  weakest  point,  looked,  and 
rode  on.  ^Ir.  Denison  saw  Lucy  watching  them 
with  a  gleam  of  expectation  that  faded  into  some¬ 
thing  like  actual  sadness  as  each  one  turned  away’. 

“  I  ’ll  do  this  one  leap,”  he  thought ;  “  and  then 
go  home.” 

“  Use  the  snaffle,”  said  Mr.  Fernham,  who  was 
looking  at  him ;  “  not  the  curb.  The  old  bay  is 
plucky,  but  I ’ve  ridden  tter,  and  know  her  tricks. 
She  ’ll  swerve  at  the  whip  and  answer  to  the  spur.” 

Archer  nodded  and  took  the  leap.  After  this 
t’ne  hunt  saw  no  more  of  him.  He  turned  the 
plucky  old  bay,  much  against  the  equine  will,  and 
rode  slowly  home.  He  got  his  sketch-book,  and 
wandered  off  along  the  shore  and  over  the  rocks, 
till  the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  the  sound  of  the  sea 
to  get  fainter  as  it  crept  away’.  He  was  thinking  of 
many  things :  of  his  profession  and  its  greatness ;  of 
the  hollowness  of  the  world  and  the  poor  pitiful 
dreams  which  after  all  only  mock  us  with  their  false 
coloring.  And,  turning  suddenly  round  a  sharp 
rock,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Lucy  Fern¬ 
ham,  and  stopped. 

At  first  they  stood  looking  at  each  other  without, 
a  word ;  then  something  came  over  Archer  Denison 
which  he  could  not  control ;  a  sort  of  brief  mad¬ 
ness,  it  seemed  to  him  afterwards,  and  he  put  out 
his  hand,  and  said  softly,  “  Lucy !  ” 

She  just  looked  at  him,  and  s.at  down  on  a  big 
boulder,  covering  her  face. 

“  Don’t  Archer !  It ’s  like  the  sound  of  the  sea 
on  Gwyneth’s  Head.  O,  how  I  wish  I  was  back 
again  I  ” 

“  Back  again  where,  Lucy  ?  ” 

“  In  the  dear  old  cottage  with  my  aunt,  —  my 
duenna,  as  y’ou  used  to  call  her,  you  naughty  boy  1 
But  I  forgot,”  said  Lucy,  getting  up  with  a  forlorn 
resumption  of  her  dignity' ;  “  I  am  Jliss  Fernham, 
and  you  are  Mr.  Denison.  Richard  is  n’t  himself 
any  more.  I  feel  like  the  little  girl  in  ‘  Punch,’ 
Archer.  The  world  is  hollow,  and  my  doll  stuffed 
with  sawdust ;  so,  if  you  please,  I ’d  like  to  be  a 
nun.” 

•  Archer  might  have  laughed  at  the  plaintiveness 
of  the  poor  little  unthroned  queen,  but  he  saw  Mr. 
Fernham  at  a  little  distance;  and  so  he  said,  hasti¬ 
ly,  “Lucy,  you  called  me  a  naughty  boy  just  now. 
Think  me  a  boy,  if  you  will ;  y’our  brother,  for  in- 
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stance.  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  aware  what  yoif 
are  doing;  if  tou  undcrstiad  all  these  devoted 
slaves  of  yours  V  ” 

“  I  understand  that  they  want  my  money,”  said 
Lucy,  8im[)ly. 

“  And  since  they  cannot  all  have  it,  may  an  old 
friend  ask  which  is  the  favored  one  V  ” 

Lucy  was  silent  a  little,  and  then  she  said,  — 

“  I  am  very  miserable,  Archer.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because  I  have  learned  to  doubt.  If  any  one 
is  kind  to  me  I  think  at  once  it  is  ‘  money.’  It ’s 
very  shocking,  I  know,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  I  can¬ 
not  believe  in  any  one.  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
me  ?  I  am  worldly,  of  course,  and  you  give  me  up. 
This  is  another  thing  the  hateful  money  has  done 
for  me.” 

“  Lucy,”  said  Archer,  “  when  you  and  I  picked 
•-mosses  in  the  Kentish  woods  last  May,  you  were  as 
poor  as  I  was.” 

“Well.” 

“  Well.  Things  arc  changed.  I  do  not  give  you 
up ;  it  is  the  other  way.  I  am  poor.  Are  you  tpiite 
certain  that  this  universal  doubt  of  yours  would 
never,  in  any  case,  touch  me  ?  ” 

The  painful  red  came  up  into  Lucy’s  free. 

“I  —  lam  sure  of  nothing,  I  believe.  How  can 
I  be  sure  ?  ” 

“  Good  by !  ”  said  Archer. 

“  Not  VBt.  Not  in  that  waj'.  Archer !  Consider ; 
my  lesson  has  been  ‘  Non  e  cero  ’  so  long,  and  I  have 
learnt  it  so  well !  ” 

“  Good  by !  ”  repeateci  Archer. 

“  At  least  we  are  friends  ?  ” 

Archer  could  not  answer,  for  Mr.  Femhaia  had 
come  up;  and  shaking  off  a  rather  odd,  foreign- 
looking  individual  with  a  polite  “  Poste  restante, 
Napoli,  for  the  next  fortnight;  afterwards  Rome,” 
and  speaking  a  few  matter-of-fact  words  to  the 
artist,  ne  walked  off  with  his  niece. 

At  the  drive  gate  he  paused. 

“You  have  known  this  Mr.  Denison  before, 
Lucy  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  then  he  is  poor.” 

“  He  b  —  ” 

A  half-smile  on  her  uncle’s  lip  checked  her. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Mr.  Fernham.  “He  is  a 
phccnix,  no  doubt.  But,  Lucy,  I  did  not  bring  you 
away  from  Gwyneth’s  Head  to  give  you  to  a  strug¬ 
gling  artist.” 

It  was  on  Luej-’s  lips  to  say,  “  I  wish  you  had  left 
me  there,”  but  she  refrained. 

“Listen  to  me,”  proceeded  Mr.  Fernham.  “I 
have  put  you  in  a  position  to  choose  for  yourself. 
Choose  well,  if  possible;  at  any  rate  choose.  I 
want  to  see  you  married  before  I  —  die.” 

The  word  came  with  difficulty :  it  was  hateful  to 
him :  it  embodied  the  sublime  clitnax  of  that  suffer¬ 
ing  from  which  all  his  life  he  had  sought  to  liscape. 

“However,”  he  finished,  “we  will  talk  no  more 
of  it  now.  Sec,  there  are  the  lights  springing  up. 
Let  us  go  la.” 

Archer  Denison,  glancing  towards  Lucy  that 
night,  we:-:t  off  into  a  fit  of  abstract  contemplation 
of  the  girl  who  had  sat  on  a  big  boulder,  only  a  few 
hours  ago,  and  covered  her  face.  It  w.cs  altogether 
different  now ;  she  was  holding  her  court,  far  away 
above  him  ;  bestowing  her  favors  with  tolerable 
equality  upon  Lord  Charles,  Sir  Hairy,  and  Colonel 
b.andt;  Trevor  Polo  looking  darkly  on.  For  Mr. 
Denison  she  had  not  a  word;  and  he  could  not 
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[  know  that  she  would  go  to  her  room  with  a  sore 
[  heart  when  it  was  all  over,  to  look  out  towards  tfce 
!  sea  creeping  back  again,  and  cry  for  the  davs  that 
were  dead. 

CHAPTEr.  II.  —  BY  I.AGO  D’aGXANO.  ’  ; 

“  Let  us  go  into  the  country  somewhere,  uncle. 
This  is  too  like  the  Ladies’  Mile ;  only  for  the  i! 
flowers.”  I 

Mr.  Fernham  had  taken  rooms  on  a  breezy  primo  ' 
piano,  professing  always  to  economize,  and  keeping  l! 
the  joke  up  with  immense  enjoyment.  Ho  had  es”  ' 
corted  the  untravelled  English  girl  amongst  the  I 
'lions  with  praiseworthy  industry ;  amply  repaid,  js  J 
he  told  her,  by  the  sight  of  her  fresh  enjoyment  i 
They  had  been  through  Castellamarc  to  Sorrento,  il 
and  “done”  Tasso’s  house;  they  had  walked  the  i: 
paved  streets  of  Pompeii,  heard  all  about  the  skele-  '! 
ton  of  the  priest  before  his  altar,  with  the  sacrificial  ;i 
knife  still  in  the  bony  fingers,  —  seen  the  fountains  ' 

I  in  mosaic;  the  temples  and  the  great  amphitheatre,  jj 
,  which  young  Trevor  Pole  said  made  him  wonder  if  1 
I  his  horse  Gladiator  was  being  properly  attended  to. 
'rhey  had  submitted  to  be  half  choked  with  sulphu- 
rous  clouds  at  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and  had  in- 
spected  tho  “Devil’s  Kitchen.”  For  Lucy’s  sake  m 
Mr.  Fernham  had  even  mounted  again  the  hun-  i 
dreJs  of  steps  to  St.  Elmo  and  San  Martino,  —  and  | 
now  he  was  riding,  rather  wearily,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  beside  her  in  the  Villa  Kcale,  watching  the  ,! 
carriages  creep  on,  three  abreast,  and  the  exagger-  !' 
ated  “swelldom”  of  the  exquisites  who  rode  at  a 
snail’s  pace  beside  them.  And  with  the  Fernhams 
there  was  the  ReJfield  p.arty  over  again ;  the  Eng-  ' 
lish  milord  Charles,  the  little  soldier,  and  the  baro-  i! 
net.  No  one  knew  why  they  had  all  fancied  Ka- 
pies  at  this  peculiar  time ;  each  of  them  agreed  that 
it  was  “odd”;  and  each  of  them  sneered  at  the 
I  others  for  persevering  idiots  who  had  no  chance.  j 
“  I ’ll  tell  you  where  wc ’ll  go,”  said  Air.  Fernham,  ' 
suddenly.  “  Lucy,  we  ’ll  drive  to-morrow  to  — ” 
Lucy,  bringing  her  sunny  Lead  so  close  that  it  I 
'almost  touched  his  white  one,  whispered,  “Hush!  :| 
I  don’t  want  these  men.  We’ll  go  alone,  —  you  || 
and  I.”  ! 

And  they  went  alone,  along  the  coast  to  Bai.f, 
Pozzuoli,  and  the  smoking  Solfatara ;  till  Mr.  Fern-  '[ 
ham,  suddenly  putting  his  hand  into  his  breast-  ' 
pocket,  said,  “  Aly  dear,  I  forgot;  here  is  a  letter  ! 
for  you.  You  shall  read  it  here,  by  tho  little  Lake  i 
d’Agnano,  —  it’s  pretty,  is  it  not?  —  and  I’ll  go  'I 
away  while  you  enjoy  it.  I  wanted  to  see  this  place  ! 
once  again  ;  to  say  good  by  to  it,”  he  added,  looking 
at  her  with  an  odil  mi.xture  of  melancholy  and  jest.  | 
“  Lucy,  I  have  hated  suffering  all  my  life,  but  I  did  |! 
sull’er  here  once,  and  up  there  amongst  the  trtcs  ' 
there  is  a  memento  of  it.”  lj 

.\t  another  time  Lucy  might  have  puzzled  herself  ^ 
a  little  over  tliis  speech  ;  but  she  held  her  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  knew  that  the  writing  was  Archer 
Denison’s.  While  she  read  it,  —  while  two  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  but  never  fell,  —  while  the 
beautiful  little  lake  was  blurred,  and  its  emerald 
setting  a  dismal  mass,  —  Lucy  went  back  a  year  of 
her  lite,  blotting  cut  the  interval  with  that  p.'.ssion- 
ate  despair  which  is  so  vain  and  so  intolerable. 
Archer  h.ad  sent  her  only  a  few  foolish  verses,  but 
they  sounded  to  her  like  a  farewell  forever.  Alorc- 
over  they  came  from  Gwyneth’s  Head ;  and  she 
knew  that  ho  must  have  seen  the  letter  which  she 
liad  written  to  her  aunt  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
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pleasure  in  the  scenes  which  already  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  weary  her.  Angry  that  he  should  have  seen 
thb”  angry  with  him,  with  herself,  with  everybody, 
—  she  read  the  lines  again,  thinking  that  she  would 
tear  them  up  into  small  bits,  and  fling  them  into 
the  lake :  — 

“  So  orange  and  myrtle  arc  tiir  for  you. 

And  your  northern  eye  can  gaze 

On  a  wave  half  dark  with  ahimmering  bine. 

Half  etecpol  in  a  golden  haze. 

AimI  your  cup  U  lllled  to  the  brim,  you  say,  — 

Ifiiled  with  life’s  sweetest  wine  ; 

Thus  I  take  from  your  liaod,  so  fur  away, 

A  stiug  you  cannot  divine. 

For  your  sunlit  wave  creeps  cliilly  and  slow 
To  break  on  a  northern  shore  ; 

1  would  it  Iiad  parted  us  long  ago 
Forever  and  evermore.  ^ 

“  Your  hair  is  touchetl  with  the  glimmering  gold 
As  the  shallows  come  and  go ; 

Like  memory’s  light  on  a  story  told 
In  the  twilight,  long  ago. 

From  the  dear,  dear  life  tliat  was  oil  a  dream, 

I  turn  to  yuur  words  again  ; 

And  my  heart,  where  sweet  lay  the  golden  gleam. 

Grows  chill  with  a  sudden  pain. 

For  the  wave  is  lietween  us  now,  you  say, 

Since  the  fair  May  dream  is. o'er ; 

I  would  it  had  swept  us  apart  that  day 
Forever  and  evermore.” 

“  Well,  Lucy,  you  have  been  long  enough  over  it. 
I  hope  it ’s  a  proposal.” 

Lucy  folded  her  paper  with  wonderful  calmness, 
considering  that  a  moment  before  she  had  meant  to 
tear  it  up  and  throw  it  into  the  la'i^e. 

“  No,  uncle.” 

A  shadow  pa.ssed  over  Geofiry  Fernham’s  face. 
There  were  few  of  his  acquaintances  and  enviers 
who  would  not  have  started  back  aghast  from  the 
thoughts  and  speculations  which  had  occupied  him 
during  that  solitary  stroll.  It  was  not  his  habit, 
however,  to  indulge  in  unpleasant  reflections,  so  he 
shook  them  off,  anil  said,  good-humoredly,  “Lucy,  I 
wish  you  would  make  up  your  mind.  Here  are  four 
suitors  at  your  feet;  honorable,  true  men,  holding 
good  position.s.  They  may  not  be  very  clever,  but 
what  of  that  ?  They  are  aveKige.  I  was  considered 
above  that,  and  what  has  my  cleverness  done  for 
me  ?  I  shall  go  out  of  the  world  without  the  regret 
of  a  single  soul.  Mind,  I  am  not  mourning  over 
this.  jMv  object  has  been  to  enjoy  to  the  very  full 
all  that  life  could  offer,  and  I  have  done  so.  The 
question  is  not  concerning  me,  however,  but  you. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  in  love  with  you,  Lucy.” 

“  With  your  heires-s,  sir,”  said  Lucy  involuntarily. 

Mr.  Fernham  smiled,  —  a  very  edd  smile,  that 
somehow  seemed  to  give  a  ghastly  look  to  his  face. 

“  At  any  rate  they  are  my  friends.  They  are 
going  on  with  me  to  Homo.  I  should  like  you  to  be 
civil  to  them.” 

“  I  will  be  civil  to  them.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  like  I.ortl  Chai-Ios.  He ’s  a 
very  good  sort  of  fellow.  Try,  Lucy.  Hitherto 
you  have  done  nothing  but  queen  it,  but  that  cannot 
go  on.  I  have  motives  for  wishing  to  see  you  settled. 
Give  Lord  Charles  a  chance,  my  dear.” 

Lucy  did  not  answer,  but  she  crushed  Archer 
Denison’s  envelope  into  her  pocket  rather  savagely. 
Yes,  she  would  be  civil  to  her  uncle’s  friends.  After 
all,  he  had  some  right  to  complain  of  her.  She 
would  forget  all  about  her  past  life  and  the  little 
cottage  at  Gwyneth’s  Head ;  and  as  to  Archer,  it 
was  worse  than  childish  to  wear  a  sore  heart  for  a 
man  who  openly  declared  that  he  wished  they  bad 
never  met. 

So  Lucy  tutored  herself  into  subjection,  and  tried 
to  like  Lord  Charles.  He  was  good-natured  and 


attentive;  she  could  not  help  seeing  that 'her  will 
was  law  to  him.  She  wanted  to  get  to  Rome  in 
time  for  the  Faster  splendor,  and  he  managed  this 
for  her.  He  even  went  with  her  to  hear  the  music 
in  the  Sistine  Cliapcl,  and  the  first  Miserere  in  St. 
Peter’s,  though  he  hated  music,  and  could  n’t  see 
the  use  of  being  made  miserable  by  such  melancholy 
sounds;  and  on  Easter-day  he,  constitutionally  an 
indolent  man,  submitted  to  stand  from  eight  o’clock 
till  twelve  in  St.  Peter’s,  to  hear  the  Pope  celebrate 
High  Mass.  Lucy  might  have  seen  the  hojieleH 
weariness  in  his  face  if  she  had  thought  of  him,  but 
she  did  not.  From  the  blast  of  silver  clarions  which 
heralded  the  Pojic’s  entrance,  to  the  moment  when 
the  papal  troops  drew  up  in  the  Piazza  outside, 
under  the  balcony  from  which  the  benediction  waa 
to  be  pronounced,  slie  forgot  all  about  her  com¬ 
panions. 

As  for  my  lord,  he  never  spoke  to  her ;  the  dead 
silence  of  so  dense  a  throng  had  something  awful 
about  it  to  him ;  and  when  the  cannon  sounded 
from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  seventy  or 
eighty  thousand  kneeling  figures  rose  up  after  the 
Pope’s  blessing,  he,  stolid  Engli.'>]iinan  as  he  was, 
almo.st  joined  in  the  huzzas  that  followed,  so  great 
was  his  relief  th.at  the  thing  was  over.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Lucy,  starting  from  him,  uttered  a 
sudden  cry :  — 

“  Archer,  Archer,  —  I  am  so  glad  !  ” 

She  checked  herself  at  once,  but  Lord  Charles 
had  heard  ;  had  recognized  that  “  snob  ”  of  an  artist, 
and  seen  Lis  face  light  up. 

“  Are  you  gladV  ”  said  Archer.  “  So  am  1  then. 
It’s  a  strange  place  to  meet  in,  — is  it  not  ?” 

He  was  holding  her  hand  still,  and  Lucy,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  do,  turned  with  a  slight  gesture  of 
introduction  to  Lord  Charles. 

“  How  de  do,  Mr.  —  ah  —  Densil  ?  ”  said  his 
lordship.  “  Impressive  sight,  I  suppose.  Can’t^ay 
I  care  very  much  for  it  myself.  Stage  trickery, 
rather.” 

“  You  will  call,  Archer,”  broke  in  Lucy,  hastily. 
“  We  are  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  —  ” 

“  Thank  you,  but  I  ’in  afraid  I  must  be  a  very 
unsoeial  animal  just  now.  1  am  going  to  shut  my¬ 
self  up  and  work  hard, — harder  than  such  happy 
fellows  as  you,  my  lord,  know  anything  about.” 

Luev  swallowed  the  little  sting  of  pain,  anger, 
and  self-contempt  as  be.st  she  could. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  indifferently,  “  I  dare  say  ycu 
are  right.  Good  by.” 

“  Good  by.” 

My  lord,  walking  sulkily  by  Lucy’s  side,  made  a 
solemn  resolution,  that,  before  the  day  was  over,  lie 
would  have  his  answer,  let  it  be  what  it  might. 
Months  afterwa'rds  he  used  to  reflect  what  a  lucky 
chance  it  Wiis  for  him  that  Jliss  Fernham  turned 
re.-tive  on  the  score  of  pi-opriety,  and  insisted  on 
dragging  poor,  meek  Lady  Polo  with  her  to  the 
evening  illumination  of  St.  Peter’s. 

Mr.  Fernham  had  been  out  all  day,  no  one  knew 
where.  Ho  came  in  before  they  started,  aod  went 
straight  up  to  his  niece,  drawing  her  on  one  side. 

“  Settle  it  with  my  lord  to-night,  Lucy.” 

He  spoke  in  such  a  strange  tone  that  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  started  at  the  dead  whiteness  bf  Lis 
face. 

“  You  are  ill,”  she  said.  “  I  will  not  go  oat.” 

He  laughed. 

“  I  never  was  ill  in  my  life.  Don’t  you  take  ‘fiin- 
cies,  Lucy,  but  go,  and  come  back  to  me  —  that  is, 
come  back  to-ni^t  —  Lady  Charles  Fairstaineleet.*’ 
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But  Lucy  was  both  tired  and  excited,  and  in  no 
mood'to  take  any  notice  of  iny  lord’s  efforts  to  draw 
her  into  a  confidential  dialogue.  There  was,  or  she 
thought  there  was,  something  oppressive  in  the  air ; 
and  she  will  never  again  think  of  that  broad  temple 
of  fire  against  the  sUirless  sky  without  the  shudder 
of  a  nameless  terror  creeping  over  her.  She  was 
haunted  all  the  time  by  the  strange  white  face  that 
had  looked  down  at  her  and  laughed ;  and  she  was 
glad  when  Lady  Pole  confessed  to  being  tired,  and 
they  turned  homewards. 

Lucy  did  not  know  what  she  was  afraid  of,  but 
she  was  afraid.  When  she  liad  said  good-night  to 
Lady  Pole,  and  seen  her  walk  away  with  my  lord, 
she  stopped  a  moment  to  still  the  unusual  beating  of 
her  heart,  and  to  tell  herself  that  it  was  the  heat, 
and  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  day.  Then 
she  went  into  her  own  room  to  take  off  her  bonnet ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  drawing-room.  No  one  was 
there.  A  small  pan  of  coals  smouldered  on  a  tripod 
on  one  table;  for  Mr.  Fernham  was  chilly  in  spite 
of  the  warm  weather.  A  taper  still  burnt  upon  a 
smaller  table ;  and  there  was  a  smell  of  sealing-wax 
in  the  room.  Going  up  to  this  latter  table,  she  saw 
a  neat  pile  of  papers  tied  together  and  labelled ;  and 
near  them  a  note  addressed  to  herself,  in  her  uncle’s 
hand. 

Still  fighting  off  that  strange  terror  of  she  knew 
I  not  what,  Lucy  broke  this  open,  aud  read  it :  — 

“My  dear  Lucy: 

“  I  have  been  a  eonsistent  man  all  my  life. 
When  I  took  you  from  your  aunt,  I  promised  to 
leave  you  all  I  had.  So  I  do ;  and  it  is  —  nothing. 

“  There  is  only,  enough  to  pay  my  debts.  I  have 
had  money,  and  have  used  it  —  to  purchase' every 
good  thing  which  the  world  could  selh  I  saw  you 
when  my  popularity  was  a  little  failing ;  and  I 
adonted  you,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  three  reasons.  I 
shomd  thereby  regain  importance,  experience  a 
novel  sensation,  and  make  a  good  match  for  my 
niece.  If  I  have  not  done  this  last,  it  has  been  your 
fault,  not  mine.  And  my  money  is  gone.  I  thought 
it  would  have  lasted  longer,  but  it  is  gone.  1  have 
always  determined  that,  when  life  could  no  more 
give  me  the  full  measure  to  which  I  am  accustomed, 
I  would  know  no  meaner  portion.  I  would  cease  to 
be.  If  you  have  neglected  your  chances  with  Lord 
Charles,  and  wilfully  thrown  him  over,  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  have  still  done  you  no  harm.  And  in 
that  case  go  back  to  your  mother’s  sister ;  you  are 
no  worse  off"  than  the  girl  whom  I  took  away,  and  to 
i  whom  I  have  given  at  least  one  brilliant  year  in  her 
j  life.  Good  by.  I  am  about  to  lock  myself  into 
my  room.  You  need  take  no  steps.  I  have  borne 
almut  with  me  for  years  the  means  of  a  death,  pain¬ 
less  —  even  luxurious  —  and  certain. 

“  Your  uncle  now,  —  when  you  read  this,  no  one !  ” 

In  the  morning,  all  Rome  was  talking  about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  the  Englisli  milord  who  was 
rich,  and  yet  not  rich ;  who  had  destroyed  himself. 
And  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  before  Lucy  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  most  terrible  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  her,  there  lay  on  her  table  three 
of  the  thinnest  possible  bits  of  pasteboard,  with 
“  P.P.C.”  scrawled  at  the  bottom  of  eacli.  Out  of 
the  four  faithful  and  devoted  knights,  only  Trevor 
Pole  had  asked  permission  to  see  her,  and  oflTer  her 
his  clumsy  sympathy  and  his  good-by  in  person. 
And  day  after  day  in  sore  bitterness  and  desolation 
there  came  up  in  Lucy’s  heart  the  thought  that  surely 


Archer  Denison  would  write  or  come  to  her  before 
she  left  Rome. 

But  Archer  was  at  the  Cafe  Greco,  absorbed  in 
his  studies ;  and  if  fragments  of  the  nine  days’  won- 
der.reachcd  him,  he  caught  no  names,  and  took  no 
notice.  'When  he  did  hear  what  had  happened,  it 
was  too  late. 

CHAPTER  HI.  —  WHERE  THE  WAVE  RREAlvS 
WILDEST. 

On  Gwyneth’s  Head, cold,  desolate,  and  beautiful; 
a  dark  mass  with  a  granite  face  on  its  summit ;  the 
lines  sharp  cut;  the  stone  lips  compressed  with  a 
sort  of  strain  upon  them ;  tlie  whole  face  bent  for- 
w;ird  in  an  attitude  of  -watching.  And  the  autumn 
wind  was  freshening;  the  waves  lashing  themselves 
up  before  it,  dull  yellow  on  the  coast,  green  and 
olive  green  farther  out.  Many  a  boat  had  been 
stove  in ;  many'  a  fisherman  had  gone  to  his  lon^ 
home  here,  under  tlic  calm  face  that  never  changed 
and  never  rested  from  its  watching.  The  old  people 
who  h.ad  lived  in  the  little  town  before  it  grew  into 
the  rjuiet,  aristocratic  watering-place  told  the  story 
of  the  granite  face  with  unquestioning  faith.  It  was 
Gwyneth,  a  fisherman’s  wife,  who  had  gone  out  to 
watch  through  the  stormy  night  for  her  husband’s 
boat,  and  had  never  come  back  again,  but  watched 
there  forever,  turned  to  stone  by  the  sight  of  the 
broken  boat  on  the  rocks  below. 

In  these  later  days  a  little  lantern-shaped  turret 
stood  on  Gwyneth’s  Head;  and  when  the  warning 
lights  shone  out  at  night,  the  lowest  of  them  just 
touched  the  stone  face  here  and  there,  like  the  white 
lights  of  a  painter. 

They  were  lighted  now,  though  it  was  daylight, 
and  they  could  do  but  little  goo<i.  And  below  the 
rock,  close  to  the  jfier,  a  crowd  had  gathered  —  a 
silent  crowd,  almost  immovable,  except  for  the  glasses 
that  were  p.issed  from  hand  to  hand  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  half-smothered  exclamation.  This  crowd  was 

watching  the  steamer  from  L - ;  and  apart  from 

it,  on  a  seat  sheltered  a  little  by  the  cliff",  there  were 
two  hadies  watching  also.  The  vessel  had  been  at 
first  only  a  dark  speck  upon  the  waves,  but  she  was 
fighting  her  way  nearer.  The  men  on  the  pier  said 
that  she  was  nearer,  certainly ;  that  there  w.ts  a 
chance  for  her.  If  she  couhl  only  make  out  the 
lights  on  Gwyneth’s  Head,  and  keep  clear  of  the 
rocks,  there  was  a  chance  for  her;  but  how  she 
rolled  and  pitched !  and  what  madness  to  start  in 
the  teeth  of  such  foul-weather  signs ! 

“  I  am  glad  there ’s  no  one  belonging  to  me  in 
that  vessel,”  said  tlie  elder  of  the  two  ladies  on  the 
seat.  “  Have  you  hail  enough  of  it,  Lucy  ?  ” 

Lucy  F ernham  turned  her  eyes  for  one  moment 
from  the  sea  like  some  one  in  a  dream. 

“  Do  you  want  to  go  home.  Aunt  Rjvchel  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  said  the  old  lady  drily,  “  it ’s  not  the  very 
gentlest  breeze  in  the  world,  my  dear.” 

At  this  juncture  some  one  offered  Lucy  a  glass, 
which  she  tixjk  eagerly. 

“  There  seem.s  to  be  a  good  many  on  board,”  said 
the  owner  of  this,  steadying  it  for  her.  “  One  may 
almost  distinguish  faces.” 

So  one  may.  Lucy,  giving  back  the  glass,  said 
to  her  companion,  quietly,  — 

“  There  is  some  one  belonging  to  you  there.  Let 
us  stay.  Aunt  Rachel.” 

The  ohl  lady  looked  at  her  niece,  and  refrained 
from  questioning.  Lucy  was  odd,  —  the  result  prob¬ 
ably  of  that  shock  in  Italy  from  which  she  had 
never  recovered. 
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!l  iVs  for  Lucy,  when  the  glass  was  once  moi’C  offered 
to  her,  she  did  not  even  see  it.  She  saw  nothing 
!'  outwardly  but  the  waves  that  leaped  up  on  Gwyn- 

i  etb’s  Head,  and  fell  back  in  spray  into  the  boiling 

*  caldron  beneath;  and  mixed  up  with  this,  likd  a 
II  confused  dream,  there  came  the  May-day  in  Kent; 

the  meeting  on  the  sands  at  Redfiehl,  when  she  sent 
'  him  away ;  the  vast  kneeling  crowd  in  the  piazza 
:ji  outside  St.  Peter’s,  and  a  white-haired  old  man  in  a 
'  balcony  uttering  the  Easter  benediction.  If  she 
could  but  have  had  a  small  part  of  her  life  back 
i’  again!  But  nowit  was  too  late;  he  would  never 
il  know  how  true  she  h#d  been  in  reality  to  her  old 
f  faith  in  him;  and  here,  underneath  the  lights  on 
;'!  Gwyneth’s  Head,  was  to  be  the  end  of  all ! 

ii  “  Lucy,  wake  up !  There ’s  no  danger  now.” 

A  great  shout  rose  up  from  the  hitherto  silent 
crowd;  there  was  a  swaying  to  and  fro  towards  the 
wooden  steps  of  the  landing-stage ;  a  jwllceman  or 
!  two  .to  keep  off  the  press;  and,  a  few  moments  after 

I  that,  a  voice  she  had  thought  never  to  hear  again 
!  was  speaking  to  her,  and  a  hand,  whose  touch  soinc- 
P  how  brought  back  the  Kentish  lawn,  was  holding  her 

,]  o  >  o 

:  I  own. 

I'  They  did  not  talk  much.  The  wind  howled  after 
T  them,  and  the  roar  and  slush  of  the  mad  sea  on  the 
shingle  would  have  di-wwned  any  voice  of  ordinary 
pitch.  But  Aunt  Rachel  was  a  discreet  old  lady; 

I;  once  within  the  familiar  room  at  the  little  cottage, 

II  she  turned  to  Archer  Denison,  putting  on  her 
I  spectacles,  and  looking  him  over  as  if  he  had  been 
j:  a  natural  curiosity,  and  said,  — 

I  “So  you  have  been  hunting  everywhere  for  the 

I I  runaway!  AVhat  simpletons  men  are,  to  be  sure, 
i  As  if  the  Poles,  or  any  such  people,  would  care 
I  about  her  now !  But,  Archer,  she  is  n’t  satisfied 
,  with  Gwyneth  now.  She  wants  to  go  gallivanting 
1|  off  as  governess.  It’s  all  a  pretence,  I  know.  She 
j  has  bad  a  taste  of  grand  life,  and  wants  more.  But 

there,  I  ’ll  go  away.  See  if  you  can  make  her  hear 
1 1  reason.” 

I  Archer  Denison  sat  silent  for  a  minute,  looking  at 
;|  the  lights  which  he  had  once  thought  he  never 
|1  should  reach. 

“Old  Gwyneth  gave  me  a  rough  welcome,”  he 
said.  “  You  did  n't  think  I  was  in  the  boat, 
Lucy  ?  ” 

“I  didn’t  think  about  it.  I  knew.  Some  one 
gave  me  a  glass,  and  I  saw  you.” 

“  Were  you  frightened  ?  ” 

She  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  said,  “  No.” 

:  “I  don’t  believe  you ;  I  won’t.  You  know  why  I 

I,  didn’t  come  to  you  in  Rome?  You  got  my  letter 

•  last  week  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  had  your  letter.” 

“  What  is  all  this  about  governessing  ?  Y'ou  used 
to  be  happy  enough  with  Aunt  Rachel.” 

“  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  a  burden 
upon  her.  I  am  older  now,  and  I  am  able  —  ” 

“  Yes,  a  valiant  woman.  Will  you  come  and  be 
a  burden  upon  me,  Lucy  ?  ” 

Lucy  answered,  readily  enough,  “  No,  I  will  not.” 
But  he  only  laughed. 

“  1  am  not  afraid  of  yon  now.  Y’ou  were  almost 
my  promised  wife  before  they  made  an  heiress  of 
I  you,  and  nearly  spoilt  a  good  man’s  life,  —  that’s 
i  niine,  you  know.  But  you  cannot  doubt  me  now ; ! 
j  there’s  nothing  to  doubt  about:  no  motive  but  the  ■ 
I  old  one.  I  ’in  not  so  very  poor,  Lucy,  and  am  rich 
.  in  hope.  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“Well,  have  you  settled  it?”  inquired  the  spec- 
1  tacles  round  the  door. 


“  Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Denison. 

“  And  she  is  not  going  to  be  a  governess  amongst 
the  pomps  and  vanities  ?  ” 

“  No ;  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man  of  genius ;  to 
be  great  sometime.  .  And  we  are  not  going  to  travel 
about  any  more  just  now.  AVhen  we  go  to  Italy 
ne.xt,  you  shall  go  with  us.  Aunt  Rachel ;  but  for  the 
resent,  —  this  b  a  very  aristocratic  place,  you 
now,  in  the  season,  —  we  shall  be  content  to  settle 
down  under  Gwyneth’s  warning  lights.” 


POPULAR  TALES  FROM  ITALY. 

Tiik  following  tales  were  communicated,  in  the 
first  instance  to  Dr.  11.  Grimm,  of  Berlin,  by  a 
young  Neapolitan,  who  served  as  a  model  to  the 
painters  at  Rome.  Dr.  II.  Grimm  sent  the  newly 
acquired  treasure  to  his  uncle,  the  great  Jacob 
Grimm,  whose  death  in  September,  1863,  shortly  after 
he  had  received  them,  prevented  their  publication. 
The  appearance,  in  the  Jahrbnch  far  Romanische 
uwl  EnglUche  Literntnr,  of  the  Venetian  tales,  edited 
by  Dr.  Reinheld  Kohler,  and  afterwards  partially 
described  in  All  The  Y’ear  Round,  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr.  II.  Grimm,  he  sent  another  copy 
of  his  Neapolitan  tales  to  Dr.  Kohler,  who  makes 
them  known  through  the  same  medium.  These  tales 
we  give  here,  told  in  our  own  fashion,  conceiving 
that  while  by  their  resemblance  in  principle  to  many 
popular  stories  of  various  countries,  they  may  inter¬ 
est  ethnologists,  they  will  be  found  sufficiently  novel 
in  some  of  their  details  to  entertain  the  reader  who 
merely  seeks  amusement. 

Three  brothers,  the  two  eldest  of  whom  hated  the 
youngest  with  an  intensity  consistent  with  that  state 
of  natural  feeling  which  we  find  represented  in  so 
many  fairy  tales,  mustered  sufficient  friendship  to 
go  out  for  a  day’s  shooting.  Of  course,  they  lost 
their  way  in  a  wood,  and  of  course  the  office  of 
climbing  a  tree,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  their 
whereabout,  devolved  upon  the  youngest.  A  palace, 
spendidly  illuminated,  presented  itself  to  his  gaze, 
and  thither  they  directed  their  steps.  The  knocks 
which  they  inflicted  with  their  guns  upon  the  door 
brought  no  response,  so  they  made  an  entrance  by 
main  force,  and  found  a  large  empty  hall,  in  which 
there  was  a  well-spread  table  with  three  plates,  three 
goblets,  and  as  many  chairs.  They  naturally  availed 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  so  inviting,  and,  when 
they  had  feasted  sufficiently,  took  their  rest  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  which  was  furnished  with  three 
beds.  The  two  eldest,  like  dolts  as  they  were,  went 
fast  asleep  ;  the  youngest,  with  the  prudence  proper 
to  number  three,  kept  wide  awake. 

When  they  had  all  risen  in  the  morning,  the  eldest 
agreed  to  remain  in  the  palace,  and  cook  the  dinner, 
while  the  other  two  went  out  with  their  guns.  While 
alone,  occupied  with  his  useful  duties,  he  received  a 
visit  from  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  who  seemed  by 
no  means  gratified  to  find  him  making  himself  so 
completely  at  home,  and  told  him  he  would  give  him 
as  many  blows  with  a  cudgel  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year.  This  was  no  empty  menace.  The  giant 
thrashed  the  intruder  with  arithmetical  precision,  and 
then  conveniently  retired.  Being  of  a  reserved  dis¬ 
position,  the  eldest  brother,  on  the  return  of  the  rest, 
did  not  find  it  expedient  to  describe  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  but  attributed  the  paleness,  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  blows,  to 
an  illness  with  which  he  had  been  attacked  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

The  second  brother,  who  kept  house  on  the  day 
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following,  found  bimself  in  the  same  position  as  the 
eldest,  with  this  variation  of  detail,  that  lie  re¬ 
ceived  blows  equal  in  number  to  the  days  in  two 
years.  He,  likewise,  when  his  brother  returned, 
ascribed  his  ptdeness  to  an  indisposition  ;  but,  rightly 
suspecting  that  the  eldest  had  been  initiated  into 
the  privati!  manners  and  customs  of  the  castie,  he 
favored  him  with  a  wink,  which  the  youngest,  ever 
'cute,  did  not  fail  to  observe. 

As  the  sharp  third  had,  however,  listened  atten¬ 
tively  when  his  brothers,  supposing  him  to  be  asleep, 
had  confessed  their  stiilerings  to  each  other,  be  was 
well  primed  with  information  when  his  turn  arrived 
for  keeping  house,  and  he  received  the  regular  visit 
from  the  giant.  That  huge  sp<H;imen  of  humanity,  in¬ 
creasing  his  vindictivcne“s  by  the  law  of  arithmetical 
progression,  proposed  tocha.stise  the  third  delinquent 
with  a  number  of  blows  equal  to  that  of  the  days-in 
three  years;  but  the  youth  boldly  answered  him 
that  he  himself  must  prepare  to  receive  as  many 
blows  as  there  are  days  in  six  years.  Tlie  giant 
changeil  the  subject  by  remarking  that  he  was  taller 
than  the  defiant  youngster ;  but  the  lat'er  refuted 
the  assertion  by  standing  on  a  chair.  Whether  the 
giant  failed  to  detect  the  rwle  artifice,  or  whether 
he  scorned  to  imitate  so  p'ltry  a  device,  we  cannot 
say.  Certain  it  is,  that,  by  merely  stretching  his 
neck,  he  overtopped  the  small  braggart,  who,  to 
maintain  his  ascendency,  was  forced  to  mount  from 
tlie  chair  to  the  table.  Btill  t!ie  elongation  of  neck 
continued  ;  and  though  by  setting  the  chair  on  the 
table,  the  youth  secured  for  himself  a  pedestal  more 
elevated,-  the  giant  did  not  desist,  but  vigorously 
went  on  augmenting  the  distance  between  his  head 
and  his  shoulders. 

Now,  the  position  which  is  rendered  familiar  to 
modern  eyes  by  the  figure  of  a  clown  in  the  itiner¬ 
ant  Fantoccini,  however  convenient  it  might  be  for 
a  short  person  walking  in  a  crowd,  or  standing  in  a 
theatre  ut  the  back  of  a  crowded  jiit,  is  anything 
but  suitable  to  the  pur})ose  of  felf-defence.  So, 
when  the  giant’s  neck  was  at  its  longest,  the  young¬ 
ster  on  his  table-supported  chair  found  no  difficulty 
in  striking  oil’  the  giant’s  head  with  his  cutlass. 
When  lie  had  afterwards  hewed  the  body  into  pieces 
and  (lung  them  into  a  well,  his  victory  was  complete. 

To  his  brothers,  when  they  came  back,  he  ex- 
prt?3!<cd  a  wish  to  descend  into  the  well  at  once; 
and,  fastening  himself  to  a  cord,  to  which  a  bell  was 
also  attached,  requested  them  to  let  him  down, 
warning  them  that  if,  after  three  days,  the  bell  gave 
no  sound,  they  might  fiirly  consider  him  dead. 
Here  was  a  case  in  which  lie  might  count  on  their 
compliance,  and  they  cheerfully  granted  his  re¬ 
quest;  though  they  know  no  more  than  we  our¬ 
selves  -what  he  could  pajsibly  want  at  the  bottom  of 
a  strange  well. 

We  may  suppose  that  he  was  guided  by  a  correct 
instinct,  fur  when  he  hail  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  he  found  hhnself  in  a  large  meadow,  richly 
adorned  with  flvowers,  and  somewhat  disfigured  by 
the  presence  of  an  ugly  old  woman,  who  sat  by  a 

'  fire  boiling  a  caldron.  To  the  young  man’s  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  purpose  of  her  occupation,  she  replied 
that  her  son  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  she 
intended  to  restore  him  to  life  by  boiling  him  in  the 
caMron.  Perceiving  at  once  tliat  the  dismembered 
son  could  be  no  otlier  than  the  giant,  the  youth  pre¬ 
vented  tlie  old  lady  from  carrying  out  her 'kindly 
purpose  by  suddenly  pushing  her  into  the  caldron, 
and  boiling  her  to  death. 

This  virtuous  act  performed,  a  short  walk  acro.ss 

t- 


the  meadow  brought  our  adventurer  to  a  palace  at 
the  gates  of  which  he  knocked,  but  was  informed  ' 
by  a  lovely  damsel,  who  appeared  at  tlie  window  i 
that,  if  he  entered,  he  would  be  devoured  bv  two  I 
serpents ;  she  added  that  her  husband,  a  magician 
was  at  home  and  in  bed,  and  that  he  likewise  could  ' 
cat  human  flesh.  Of  these  little  difficulties  the  I 
youth  made  short  work.  He  struck  off,  first  the  I 
heads  of  the  serpents,  then  the  head  of  tln^  max-ician  ! 
and  finally  roasted  a  portion  of  each  for  hi.s  dinner. 
The  magician’s  widow,  who  had  been  carried  off  - 
against  her  will,  was  so  highly  delighted  with  him 
that  she  wished  to  accompany  4iiin ;  but  he  declined  ' 
the  offer,  and  she  therefore  gave  him  a  ring  for  a  ' 
keepsake.  A  second  palace,  in  which  the  >’outh 
found  another  lady,  who  gave  him  a  handkeivhief 
another  magician  in  lied,  and  two  lions,  and  where 
he  killed  and  partially  ate  the  lions  and  the  ma<n-  i 
cian,  we  may  pass  over,  and  follow  him  to  a  tliird 
palace,  where  the  victims  were  a  third  magician  and 
two  tigers,  and  where  there  was  a  lady  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  second,  -who  was  hev.self  more  boauti-  ‘ 
fill  than  the  first;  though,  as  they  were  all  sisters,  ' 
there  was  a  strong  family  likeness  between  them. 

Aceomp.auied  by  the  third  and  most  exquisite 
beauty,  who  presented  him  with  a  costly  jewel,  the 
youth  retraced  Iiis  steps,  picking  up  the  other  two 
sisters  on  his  backward  route,  until  be  was  once 
more  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Here  he  rung  the  : 
bell,  and  attached  to  the  rope  the  least  lovely  sister,  ' 
who,  however,  was  quite  liandsoinc  enough  ta  cause 
a  fray  between  t*'e  two  brothers,  when  they  had 
drawn  her  up.  The  similar  ascent  of  the  si-rood 
and  then  of  tlie  third  sister  varied  the  object  of  the 
fray,  but  it  still  continued.  As  for  the  third  brother, 
who  remained  at  the  bottom,  be  felt  so  doubtful  as 
to  the  probable  manner  of  his  reception,  that,  when 
the  rope  was  about  to  rise  for  the  fourth  time,  he 
fastened  to  it  a  heavy  stone,  in  lieu  of  his  own  sweet 
person.  The  result  proved  that  hia  caution  bud  not 
been  superfluous,  for  when  the  stone  had  risen  about  : 
half-way,  the  brothers  let  go  the  rope,  and  it  fell  with 
a  heitvy  sound,  impressing  them  with  the  pleasant 
but  false  belief  that  they  bad  committed  fratricide. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  next,  tlie  solitary  j  outh 
began  to  rub  the  jgivel  given  to  Iiim  by  the  t'uird 
lady,  and  it  immediately  asked  him  wliat  lie  re¬ 
quired  ‘s'  His  first  wish,  which  was  simply  to  leave 
the  well,  was  modest  enough ;  but  the  second,  which 
ho  expressed  aider  the  first  had  been  granted,  showed 
a  somewhat  covetous  disposition,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
to  be  the  most  handsome,  learned,  valiant,  and  , 
clever  person  who  had  ever  lived  in  the  world. 
Raised  to  this  standard  of  excellence,  the  youth,  , 
travelling  anew,  came  to  the  kingdom  governed  by  , 
the  royal  fither  of  the  three  young  ladies,  but  could  ■ 
find  no  lodging  in  the  pirincipal  city,  so  great  was  | 
the  throng  that  had  been  gathered  together  by  rea- 
son  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  liis  brothers  with  | 
two  of  the  king’s  daughters.  Fortunately,  a  hw-  - 
pitable  cobbler  allowed  him  to  rest  in  his  shop,  warn¬ 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  could  give  him  no  , 
breakfast ;  whereupon  the  youth,  by  a  rub  on  the 
jewel,  summoned  a  great  dog,  whom  he  instructed 
to  enter  the  palace,  and  upset  the  breakfast-table. 
His  instructions  were  punctually  followed,  the  king 
being  so  much  incensed  that  —  -what?  —  he  ordered 
,  the  guard  not  to  allow  the  dog  to  pass  on  any  fu¬ 
ture  occasion. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  the  royal  break¬ 
fast-table  was  upset  by  another  dog,  stronger  than 
the  first.  This  was  traced  by  the  guard  to  the  resi- 
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dencc  of  the  cobbler,  who  would  have  been  immedi¬ 
ately  dragged  off  to  prison  had  not  the  youth  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that  he  himself  was  the  owner 
of  the  intrusive  animals. 

“  To  the  gallows  with  him !  ”  naturally  exclaimed 
the  king,  wlieii  the  owner  of  the  dogs  was  brought 
to  the  palace  ;  but  when  his  first  outbreak  was  over, 
he  was  considerate  enough  to  grant  the  prisoner’s 
modest  request  for  permission  to  speak  a  few  words. 

“  Whose  ring  is  this?  ”  cried  the  youth,  availing 
himself  of  his  opportunity. 

“  Mine  1  ”  shrieked  the  shortest  of  the  princesses. 

“  And  who  claims  this  ring  V  ” 

“  I  do !”  shrieked  the  one  of  middling  stature. 

“  And  who  gave  me  this  jewel  ?  ” 

“I  did,”  replied  the  third  and  tallest  princess, 

“  because  you  freed  me  from  the  conjurer.” 

Thus  truth  came  to  light,  and  we  have,  only  to 
record  that  the  youngest  brother  married  the  hand- 
wmest  princess,  and  that  his  two  seniors  were 
I  hanged. 

I 

I  The  second  tale  is  also  about  three  brothers,  and, 
like  the  first,  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  youngest. 

I  They  were  the  sons  of  an  unfortunate  man,  who 
I  was  so  poor  that  they  had  not  enough  to  eat.  Tlie 
I  eldest,  therefore,  laudably  left  home,  to  got  bis  Ijv- 
!  ing,  and  he  bad  not  gone  fiir  before  he  met  a  gen- 
I  tleman  who  was  willing  to  engage  him  as  a  servant 
I  on  rather  singular  conditions.  lie  was  to  have  one 
'  hundred  scudi  a  month,  with  his  board ;  but  a  spe- 
!  cial  clause  was  added  to  the  effect  that  the  first  of 
!  the  contracting  parties  who  repented  of  his  bargain 
I  should  give  the  other  the  right  to  flay  him  alive.  To 
these  terms,  which,  if  hard,  at  any  rate  scorned  equi¬ 
table,  the  lad  agreed ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 
I  was  sent  into  the  wood,  with  four  mules,  to  fetch 
'  some  fagots,  with  a  small  piece  of  bread  for  his  re- 
I  freshment.  When  he  came  back,  he  asked  for  his 
i  breakfast,  whereupon  his  master,  though  evidently 
I  under  the  impression  that  he  had  consumed  enough 
I  food  already,  gave  him  another  bit  of  broad  smaller 
than  the  first.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  the  lad  dared  to 
I  ask  for  more. 

j  “Then  you  repent  of  our  bargain,  do  youV” 

I  asked  the  master. 

;  “  Most  decidedly,”  replied  the  youth.  The  words 

'  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  his  master 
'  caught  him,  flayed  him,  and  flung  his  body  behind 
i  the  door. 

'  The  second  brother,  who  fallowed  the  first,  met 
'  the  same  gentleman,  and,  by  force  of  a  similar  con- 
!  tract,  came  to  a  similar  end.  With  the  third  brotli- 
'  er,  who  likewise  set  out  in  due  course,  the  prelimi- 
'  naries  were  the  same  as  with  the  other  two ;  but  the 
I  result  was  different,  for,  although  when  he  returneJ 
'  from  the  forest  with  his  mules  his  demand  for  break- 
'  fast  was  answered  by  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of 
;  bread  so  thin  that  the  sun  shone  through  it,  and  al- 
I  though  a  complaint  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  he 
I  luckily  observed  his  skinless  brothers  behind  the 
I  door,  end  ht^ld  his  peace.  The  disappointed  master 
[  actually  pressed  him  for  words  of  discontent. 

“You  arc  not  dissatisfied  with  our  baigain?” 
said  he. 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  Yon  are  quite  sure  ?  ” 

“  Quite  —  quite  —  nothing  could  be  more  satis¬ 
factory.” 

On  the  following  day,  the  lad  was  again  sent  into 
the  wood,  but  he  preferred  taking  the  mules  into  a 
neighboring  garden,  where  he  cut  down  trees  and  j 


vines,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  devastation,  and 
then  took  the  spoil  home  to  his  master.  lie  was 
soon  followed  by  the  owner  of  the  garden,  who  ui- 
fisted  that  the  employer  was  liable  for  the  misileeds 
of  the  employed,  and  compiensation  was  accordingly 
maile.  It  was  now  the  laii’s  turn  to  fish  for  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  di.scontent;  but  his  master  was  ready  for 
the  occasion,  and  declared  him-sclf  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  satisfaction  so  warmly  expressed  was  far 
from  genuine,  and  the  gentleman’s  wife,  perceiving 
the  c.xpedicncy  of  getting  rid  of  a  youth  too  clever 
to  be  tricked  out  of  his  ^in,  suggested  that  on  the 
following  day  he  should  be  sent  with  a  drove  of  pigs 
to  a  neighboring  forest,  inhabited  by  an  eminent 
<^e,  who  would  certainly  devour  him.  The  order 
was  duly  given,  and  the  lad,  having  first  provided 
himself  with  a  horn  and  some  soft  cheese,  entered 
the  forest,  where  he  saw  the  ogre,  who  roughly 
xsked  him  who  he  was. 

“  That  will  tell  you  .who  I  am,”  said  he,  and,  put¬ 
ting  the  cheese  on  a  stone,  he  struck  it  so  smartly 
with  his  fist  that  it  was  scattered  in  all  directions  ; 
the  eminent  but  stupid  ogre  all  the  while  believing 
that  the  broken  article  was  a  piece  of  marble,  and 
marvelling  at  the  strength  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

A  treaty  of  amity  was  the  result,  and  the  ogre, 
in  the  kindest  moed,  took  the  lad  home  to  bis  wife, 
who  w.-.s  hy  no  means  credulous  as  to  the  great 
strength  cf  their  guest,  and,  in  the  night,  counselled 
her  husband  to  put  him  to  a  new  trial.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  therefore,  the  ogre  challenged  his 
guest  to  play  with  him  at  “  ruzzica,”  —  a  game  which 
consists  in  flinging  to  the  greatest  possible  dbtance 
a  round,  heavy  piece  of  wood,  by  means  of  a  twisted 
cord ;  and  took  with  him  an  enormous  pole  as  his 
mis.sile.  This,  when  they  had  reached  a  convenient 
*spot,  he  flung  to  an  immense  distance,  and  jecringly 
asked  his  comrade  to  do  the  like.  But  the  lad  sim¬ 
ply  took  out  his  horn,  and  began  to  blow. 

“  What  is  that  for  V  ”  asked  the  ogre. 

“  Why,”  said  the  youth,  “  you  can  perceive  the 
sea  there,  can’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  can.” 

“  Well,  there  are  folks  living  beyond  the  sea,  and 
I  wish  to  warn  them  of  my  throw,  that  they  may 
not  be  hurt.” 

“  Ugh,”  said  the  giant,  “  my  pole  has  fallen  into 
the  sea  already,  so  I  may  as  well  give  up.” 

If  the  ogre’s  wife  was  incredulous  when  she  heard 
of  the  pounded  marble,  she  was  absolutely  disgusted 
when  she  was  informed  of  the  trial  of  strength  in 
which  her  husband  had  been  conquered  by  words 
only. 

“  Try  him  again  to-morrow,”  said  she,  “  and  mind 
t’uat  you  iJok  sharp  this  time.” 

On  the  morrow,  therefore,  the  ogre  took  the  lad 
into  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  logs,  and 
thought  to  surprise  him  by  breaking  one  tree  after 
another,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  dry  twigs. 

“  Match  that !  ”*quoth  the  ogre. 

But,  by  way  of  reply,  the  lad  simply  put  the  end 
of  a  rope  into  the  ogre’s  hand,  and,  bidding  him 
hold  it  fast,  began  to  run  with  all  his  might. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  asked  the  ogre. 

“  Look  here,”  replied  the  youth.  “  I ’m  going  to 
put  this  rope  like  a  girdle  round  the  forest,  and  then 
to  break  all  the  trees  down  with  one  strong  pull. 
It ’s  such  finnieking  niggling  work  to  pull  down  the 
trees  singly.” 

“  O,  I  dare  say.  I ’m  not  going  to  have  my  for¬ 
est  spoiled  in  that  fashion,”  said  the  huge  lubber. 

I  give  in.” 
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More  distrusted  than  ever  with  this  new  proof  of 
her  husba:id’s  utter  stupidity,  the  wife  now  proposed 
the  form  of  trial  that  snoul'd  take  place  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

“  Don’t  be  put  off  for  a.  third  time  with  empty 
words,”  said  she,  “but  bid  him  chop  down  trees 
with  his  hands  in  your  presence.” 

The  youth,  who  lay  awake  in  his  bed  and  over¬ 
heard  this  counsel,  sncakeil  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
niglit  with  an  augur  in  his  h.and,  and  bored  some 
five  or  six  holes  in  the  thickest  tree.  This  done,  he 
sne.akcd  back  to  his  bed. 

On  the  following  day,  he  and  his  host  set  out  on 
their  usual  walk,  and  wlien  they  had  reached  the 
forest,  the  ogre  again  proposed  that  they  should  cut 
logs. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  youth,  “the  hardest  wood 
is  nothing  to  me”;  and  running  straight  at  t!»e 
prepared  tree,  he  contrived  to  thrust  his  fingers 
into  the  holes. 

Tlie  ogre  imitated  the  experiment  on  a  tree  tliat 
had  not  been  similarly  prepared,  and  grievous  dam¬ 
age  to  his  fingers  was  the  result. 

The  wife  hearing  what  had  passed,  and  seeing  her 
husband’s  damaged  fingers,  now  began  to  think 
that  their  guest  really  was  a  very  extraordinary 
person ;  indeed,  far  too  extraordinary  to  live.  So 
she  advised  her  lord  to  take  an  iron  bar,  and  give 
him,  when  asleep,  a  blow  sufficiently  strong  to  hin¬ 
der  him  from  waking  in  the  morning.  But  the 
wary  lad  contrived  to  put  a  heap  of  straw  into  the 
bed  as  a  substitute,  and  this  received  the  three 
heaiy  blows  administered  in  the  dark  by  the  ogre. 
His  reappearance  in  the  morning  surprised  the 
worthy  pair  not  a  little,  and  they  were  deeply 
impre.ssed  by  his  reply,  when,  in  answer  to  tlie 
kind  inquiries  as  to  how  he  had  passed  the  night, 
he  said  that  he  had  been  grievously  bitten  by  three 
fleas. 

The  ogre  desired  no  more  trials  of  strength,  but, 
taking  a  business-like  view  of  his  position,  ofl’ered  to 
give  the  guest  as  much  gold  as  he  w.anted  if  he 
would  only  leave  the  forest.  The  bargain  w.ns 
struck,  the  gold  wivs  taken,  and  the  youth,  sounding 
his  horn,  brought  together  his  drove  of  pigs,  and  di¬ 
rected  his  steps  towards  the  residence  of  his  mnstcr. 
An  unlimited  consumption  of  acorns  in  the  forest 
had  made  the  animals  so  extremely  sleek  and  plump, 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  two  salesmea 
who  met  him  on  the  road,  and  they  expressed  a  wish 
to  purchase  them.  He  said  that  he  would  readily 
part  with  the  whole  drove,  if  they  would  leave  him  I 
the  cars  and  the  tails,  and  as  they  were  contented  [ 
with  this  reservation,  he  received  almost  as  much  ' 
gold  as  he  could  caiwy.  j 

When  he  had  nearly  reached  his  master’s  house,  ^ 
he  set  his  collection  of  tails  and  e.ars  in  the  sandy 
soil,  as  if  they  had  l)Ocn  so  many  plants. 

“  Where  are  the  pigs  ?  ”  was  Uie  first  rpiestion  put 
to  him  by  his  master  on  his  reappearance. 

“  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  have  grown  so 
fat  that  they  are  all  sunk  into  the  ground.” 

To  convince  himself  of  this  strange  fact  by  ocular 
proof,  the  master  hastened  to  the  place  where  the 
ears  and  tails  had  been  set,  and,  pulling  cut  one, 
was  disapjKjinted  to  find  that  it  hacked  continuation. 
He  asked  what  had  become  of  his  pigs. 

“The  things  of  this  world  pass  away,”  s.aid  the 
youth,  raising  his  eyes  with  a  sigh,  “  and  the  pigs 
are  reduced  to  dust.” 

“  You  shall  pay  for  this,  you  scoundrel !  ”  cried 
the  master,  grinding  his  teeth. 


I  “  You  surely  don’t  repent  of  our  contract?”  said 
t’ae  lad. 

“Yes,  I  do;  and  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  I  had  never  claiiped  my  ej'es  on  you  —  ”  ^ 

He  stopped  short,  suddenly  perceiving  the  mis- 
t.ake  he  hail  made  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  y  outh 
caught  him  by  the  throat,  and  flayed  him  alive,  so 
th.at  he  perished  miser.ably. 

Having  thus  become  master  of  the  house  bv  rii»ht 
of  ccniiuest,  he  buried  his  brothers,  sent  for  his  V 
ther,  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  and  lived  happily  for 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  man  who,  having  been  married  five  yean 
and  finding  himself  still  childless,  is  much  .nfflicted  on 
that  account,  does  not  open  the  third  talc  with  much 
promise  of  novelty,  though  the  fact  that  he  was 
about  to  drown  himself  shows  that  his  grief  was 
above  the  average  level.  Of  course  his  complaints 
attracted  a  mysterious  stranger,  ready  to  hear  the 
particul.ars  of  his  case  and  to  strike  a  b.argain.  Af¬ 
ter  a  little  conversation,  this  stranger  promised  that 
the  mourner’s  wife  should  at  once  present  him  with 
1  a  son,  if  he,  the  mourner,  would  undertake  to  con- 
I  sign  the  aforesaid  son  to  the  stranger  when  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  a  year  and  three  days. 

•  iXot  from  treachery,  but  from  shortness  of  mem¬ 
ory,  tlic  man,  who  on  his  return  home  had  found 
there  a  now-born  child,  neglected  to  take  him  to  his 
benefactor  on  the  appointed  day,  although  the  urchin 
w.os  so  big,  that,  when  he  had  completed  the  twelve¬ 
month,  he  looked  five  years  old.  So  when  he  came 
with  the  bulky  article  to  the  beach,  he  found  his 
friend  w.iiting,  and  looking  rather  cross. 

“  You  might  have  been  punctual,”  he  growled. 

“  This  is  the  hundred  and  fourth  day,  and  the  child 
was  duo  on  the  hundred  and  third.”  i 

The  man  might  have  objected  that  a  chronologist 
wlio  counted  a  hundred  days  to  the  year  had  no 
right  to  insist  on  perfect  accuracy  with  respect  to 
time,  had  t!ie  stranger  remained  a  minute  longer, 
'riiis,  however,  was  not  the  case.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  stranger  ami  child  both  vanished. 

The  benevolent  being  who  had  been  so  prompt  to 
rpve  and  to  t.^ke  away  was  a  potent  magician ;  he 
resided  in  .a  palace  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  where 
he  duly  cdiiealcd  his  hopeful  charge. 

Now  it  happened,  one  day,  when  the  boy  had 
completed  his  fifteenth  year,  that  the  conjurer  had  a 
mind  to  go  a-hunting,  but  before  he  set  off  he  put 
into  the  boy’s  hands  a  bunch  of  keys,  giving  him  lull 
pennis.^ion  to  look  over  the  whole  palace,  with  the 
exception  of  three  rooms,  to  the  doors  of  which  three 
^ecially  indicated  keys  belonged.  The  trespass  of 
Blue-Beard’s  wife  and’  of  the  over-curious  man  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  is,  of  courje,  committed.  The  youth 
when  he  finds  himself  alone,  and  has  seen  as  much 
of  the  palace  as  is  open  to  his  inspection,  longs  to 
enter  the  three  prohibited  rooms,  and  does  not  long 
in  vain. 

In  the  fii-st  room  ho  found  a  fountain,  with  water 
of  an  emerald  Ime,  which,  after  he  had  stared  at  it  a 
short  time,  peemed  to  say  “Hush!”  He  then  ob¬ 
served  a  marble  statue,  which,  as  he  was  of  such  a 
curious  turn,  he  might,  one  would  think,  have  no¬ 
ticed  sooner,  and  which  said,  in  a  melancholy  tone: 

“  Mif;er.able  wretch  !  who  arc  you  ?  and  what 
brings  you  here  ?  ” 

The  lad  explained  that  he  had  been  brought 
thither  by  his  own  curiosity,  in  opposition  to  the 
injunctions  of  his  father;  whereupon  the  statue 
proceeded,  in  the  same  dismal  tone :  — 
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“  That  man  is  not  your  father ;  he  only  stole  you. 
1  ou"ht  to  know  all  about  it,  as  my  two  brothers  and 
jnysSf  are  in  precisely  the  same  case.  Here  is  a 
purse  for  you,  which  will  give  you  as  much  money 
(U  you  want.  Put  it  up,  and  take  care  that  nobody 

secs  it.”  ^ 

In  the  second  room  there  was  a  fountain  of  silver 
water,  and  another  marble  statue,  which  gave  him  a 
magic  wand.  A  fountain  of  "olden  water,  and  a 
irnwhle  statue  which  gave  him  three  small  packets  of 
wonderful  seeds,  were  the  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
third  chamber,  which  he  was  about  to  leave,  when 
suddenly  a  drop  of  water,  splashed  from  the  basin 
of  the  fountain,  fell  upon  his  little  finger,  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  a  coating  of  gold  which  no  amount  of 
rubbing  could  remove.  Lest  this  ornament  should 
reveal  his  trespass,  he  covered  it  with  a  piece  of 
rag;  and,  on  the  magician’s  return,  stated  that  he 
had  cut  his  finger.  But  the  magician,  too  sharji  to 
he  deceived  by  such  a  paltry  expedient,  pulled  aivay 
the  rag,  and,  half  smiling  through  liis  anger,  said,  — 

*  “  You  deserve  death,  but  I  will  not  be  too  h.trd 

j  upon  you.  Indeed,  as  you  seem  so  fond  of  the 
!  golden  fountain,  you  shall  pay  it  another  visit.” 

So,  taking  him  into  the  third  room,  he  dipped  his 
Lead  into  the  water,  thus  tiirninj;  his  hair  into  gold. 
Then,  covering  his  head  with  a  close-fitting  cap,  and 
telling  him  that  he  would  certainly  die  if  he  removed 
it,  be  turned  him  out  of  his  palace  into  the  wide, 
wide  world.  The  lad  now  bethought  himself  of  the 
gifts  whicli  he  had  received  from  the  marble  statue, 
and,  first  taking  out  the  rod,  required  a  straight 
road  to  the  nearest  house.  The  trees  of  the  forest 
'  at  once  opened,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  highway ; 

;  passing  along  this,  he  came  to  the  garden  of  a  king’s 
palace,  where  a  gardener,  who  was  h.ard  at  work, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  work  too.  He  explained 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  his  head,  which 
kept  people  from  employing  him;  but  the  gardener 
thought  he  was  good  enough  to  work  for  his  board 
and  lodging,  if  he  re.quircd  no  wages ;  and  engaged 
him  accordingly. 

The  cap,  %vhich  he  was  compelled  to  wear,  was 
not  becoming,  but,  nevertheless,  the  king’s  daughter 
was  favorably  impressed  with  his  appearance,  and, 
on  learning  that  he  was  the  gardener’s  new  assistant, 
said  that  he  should  bring  her  a  nosegay  cm  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (lay.  The  magical  seeds  now  had  their  use, 
for,  sowing  them,  he  was  able  to  supply  the  princess 
for  three  days  with  beautiful  flowei's,  the  fragrance 
of  which  fillcxl  the  palace.  Indeed,  the  bouquet  on 
the  third  day  was  so  surpassingly  gorgeous  that  the 
princess  declared  she  would  marry  none  but  the 
gardener’s  assistant. 

The  youth  now  felt  that  he  could  rather  die  than 
wear  the  cap  any  longer;  and  drawing  the  reccs- 
!sry  supplies  from  his  purse,  he  bought  a  watch  and 
a  mirror,  and  taking  them  into  the  garden,  laid 
himself  under  a  tree.  Then,  delilierately  taking  o  1 
the  cap,  he  looked  steadily  into  the  mirror,  and 
counted  the  minutes  on  the  watch.  Finding,  at  the 
end  of  three  minutes,  that  his  face  did  not  become 
paler,  or  give  any  other  sign  of  approaching  death, 
DC  perceived  that  the  magician’s  warning  had 
merely  been  intended  to  frighten  him,  and  ran  to 
the  princess,  with  his  cap  still  off,  as  clelighted  to 
accept  her  offered  hand  as  the  king  was  to  find  a 
son-in-law  with  a  gold-mine  on  his  head. 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  to  a  •stranger  was, 
however,  displeasing  to  the  sons  of  neighboring  sov¬ 
ereigns,  who  had  wooed  her  in  vain ;  uniting  their 
forces  against  the  common  foe,  they  invaded  the 


kingdom  on  all  sides,  but  were  soon  repelled  by  an 
array  five-  million  strong,  which  the  youth  raised 
with  the  magic  rod.  Peace  restored,  the  king  ab¬ 
dicated  in  favor  of  his  son-in-law,  the  lad  with  the 
golden  hair. 

The  first  story  is  the  one  to  which  the  greatest 
number  of  parallels  drawn  from  familiar  sources  may 
be  found.  The  particular  trick  plaj^ed  on  the 
giant  is,  however,  not  common ;  neither  is  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  hero  with  cannibal  propensities.  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  not  only  kills,  but  partially 
eats  the  three  magicians.  QTiis  peculiarity  seems 
to  point  to  people  wilder  than  the  Italians. 

'The  manner  in  which  the  ogre  is  tricked  by  the 
youngster  in  the  second  story  is  common  enough,  a 

Earallcl  being  readily  found  in  Grimm’s  stories. 

hit  the  compact  between  the  lad  and  the  master  is 
remarkable.  How  is  it  that  personages  whose  very 
atmosphere  is  trickery  find  themselves  so  complete¬ 
ly  bound  bi’-  a,  verbal  agreement,  that  neither  of 
them  dreams  of  escaping  from  its  conditions,  but 
both  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  penalty  they 
have  incurred  ?  It  seems  to  us  th.at  there  is  some 
gap  in  the  story ;  that  something  has  been  lost  which 
would  explain  the  impossibility  of  a  breach  of  the 
extraordinary  contract. 

Of  all  the  three  stories,  the  last  is  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing.  It  contains  in  a  singular  manner  the  element 
of  “  curiosity  jinnishcd  ”  with  that  of  the  acquisition 
of  magical  gifts;  though  the  gifts  are  less  distinct 
than  in  many  other  tales,  the  virtue  of  the  rcxl  being 
so  great  that  the  power  of  the  rest  becomes  super¬ 
fluous,  and  is  only  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  pre¬ 
ternatural  aid  is  scarcely  required.  We  ought  also 
to  know  something  more  about  those  singular  statues, 
who  are  able  to  confer  what  is  little  short  of  omnipo¬ 
tence,  yet  cannot  release  themselves  from  durance 
vile. 
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Heflf.ctixo  calmly  on  the  artificial  ch.aracter  of 
the  world  we  live  in,  it  seems  unjust  and  absurd 
that  we  should  single  out  individual  inmates  and 
brand  them  as  impostors.  Why  should  we  begin 
throwing  stones  because  it  strikes  us  that  some  one 
is  going  a  little  farther  than  ourselves  ?  We  make 
our  every-day  life  an  elaborate  hypocrisy,  and  our 
received  forms  are  what,  in  a  purer  and  less  devel¬ 
oped  state  of  society,  would  be  characterized  by 
one  of  the  eurtest  of  monosyllables.  Were  we  to 
go  back  to  more  primitive  ages,  we  should,  doubtless, 
still  find  humbug  leavening  their  habits.  The 
psychological  explorer,  who  would  trace  back  the 
stream  of  our  corruption  to  its  source,  would  find  its 
waters  tainting  as  they  met  the  outer  air,  when 
they  burst  out  fresh  from  under  the  barriers  of 
Eden.  Human  nature  must  be  recast  before  we 
can  venture  to  carry’  invariable  frankness  into  all 
our  mutual  relations.  With  all  the  oil  we  can  apply 
in  the  shape  of  meaningless  civilities  and  carefully 
studied  deceptions,  some  of  us  get  along  with  our 
fellows  badly'  enough.  The  fact  is,  that  society,  like 
some  weak  old  parent,  must  submit  to  be  knowingly 
hoodwinked  and  humbugged.  To  make  things 
pleasant  for  its  offspring,  it  encourages  them  to 
deceive  themselves  and  it.  Like  the  luckless  victim 
of  the  tropical  bat,  lulled  into  delicious  slumbers 
while  his  life-blood  is  being  drained  away’,  society 
seems  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  being  neatly 
operated  upon.  Should  even  a  well-intentioned 
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blundirer  be  detected  in  a  piece  of  flagrant  humbujj, 
if  be  should  be  euppooed  to  have  thought  as  inueli 
of  the  general  enjoyment  as  of  his  individual 
adrancement,  his  excess  of  zeal  is  leniently  looked 
on,  and  the  error  condoned  that  originated  in 
motives  so  laudable. 

All  this  is  very  right  and  proper,  so  long  as  the 
impostor  is  merely  vindicating  his  claim  to  oc  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  ourselves,  and  to  rank  on  a  level  with 
the  average  of  his  fellow-creatures.  As  an  easy¬ 
going,  liberal-spirited  man,  quite  ready  to  concede 
every  virtue  and  accomplishment  ttat  Lis  neighbors 
lay  claim  to,  he  ought  to  be  met  by  them  in  a 
similarly  charitable  spirit.  But  the  persons  we  have 
a  distinct  right  to  object  to  are  those  who  habitually 
violate  this  tacit  understanding,  and  who  unfairly 
aim  at  pre-eminence  above  their  fellows  on  the  faith 
of  qualities  tc  which  they  have  no  possible  claim. 
Our  feelings  with  regard  to  cheats  of  this  sort  are 
governed  by  much  the  same  code  of  honor  that  used 
to  influence  college  opinion  on  the  delicate  question 
of  “  fudging  ”  for  military  examinations.  So  long  as 
you  only  went  In  for  a  pass,  you  might  copy  as  much 
as  you  pleased ;  but,  had  you  attained  to  place  or  honor 
by  borrowing  from  your  neighbors,  jou  would  have 
been  scouted  as  a  Pariah,  if,  indeed,  an  over-nice 
chivalry  prevented  your  being  given  over  to  the 
authorities.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  all  of 
us  no  small  tendency  to  airing  pretensions  which  we 
are  ill  prepared  to  maintain.  Conscience  often 
warns  men  that  they  are  treading  the  brink  of 
imposture ;  and,  occasionally,  warmed  with  wine  or 
rivalry,  or  when  they  think  that  no  one  who  knows 
anything  about  them  is  looking  on,  they  arc  too  apt 
to  plunge  themselves  in  a  sea  of  impossibllitliis  and 
unrealities,  and  revel  In  it  uncontrolled.  But,  the 
fit  over,  most  men  are  either  heartily  scandalized  at 
their  unseemly  conduct,  or  else  so  seriously  alarmed, 
as  they  meditate  on  what  the  possible  consequences 
of  exposure  must  have  been,  as  to  atone  for  their 
outburst  by  a  more  or  less  lasting  fit  of  repentance. 
Even  if  they  are  conscience-proof  or  thoughtles.s, 
possibly  the  cure  is  effected  sooner  or  later  by  their 
being  detected  and  pilloried  publicly,  pelted  right 
and  left  with  contempt,  while  they  crimson  all  over 
with  unwonted  blushes.  Young  men,  of  course,  at 
the  outset  of  life,  indulge  in  a  vein  of  bomba.«t,  and 
affect  certain  pretensions  more  or  less  innocent. 
These  are  forgiven  to  them  equally  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  if  they  plead  their  minority,  and  have  not 
abused  its  privileges.  Their  pretensions  are  so 
laughably  transparent,  and  so  artlessly  paraded, 
that  they  are  comparatively  inoffensive.  They  only 
evoke  a  passing  criticism  from  those  who  wish  to 
protest  against  Ming  taken  for  dupes. 

But  there  are  successful  impostors,  who  may  pass 
a  lifetime  among  us  undctectc‘d,  and  go  down  hon¬ 
ored  and  respected  to  the  grave.  They  are  found 
out  only  by  those  who  have  exceptional  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  studying  them,  or  who  arc  gifted  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  acuteness.  They  have  a  strong  natund 
instinct  for  humbug,  and  it  has  been  fostered  under 
circumstances  specially  favorable  to  its  growth. 
They  generally  select  one  particular  line,  and  follow 
it  with  undivided  attention.  They  may  go  in  for 
society,  and,  beginning  in  its  lower  circles,  climb 
upwards  as  they  can  gain  a  foothold  or  make  a 
spring,  clinging  to  anything  they  touch  with  the 
prehensile  tenacity  of  a  monkey  that  is  all  tail  and 
claws.  They  play  off  one  credit.ablo  acqaaintani’e 
against  anotlier.  Tlicy  make  men  stand  for  their 
sponsors,  with  whom  they  may  once  have  made 


bowing  at'quaintancc,  but  who  are  for  the  time,  as 
they  well  know,  abroad  or  out  of  the  way.  Tkt 
accept  a  rebufl'  with  so  easy  an  air  of  satisfactioo  a 
to  convince  on-lookers,  aminst  the  evidence  of  tbeit 
senses,  that  it  must  have  oeen  intended  for  a  con- 
pliraent;  acquiring  the  imperturbability  of  coonte- 
nance  of  Thackeray’s  nobleman,  who  could  wrejtte 
his  features  in  a  bewitching  smile,  while  a  gentlemia 
was  kicking  him  hard  from  behind.  As  the  impos. 
tor  mounts,  his  position  becomes  more  unassailaSe 
and  the  snulis  he  has  to  fear  get  fewer,  until  le 
possibly  takes  his  seat  among  the  oligarchs  of 
m  the  very  same  rooms  that  he  first  stole  into  by 
a  side  door  and  up  a  b.ack  staircase.  Then  there 
Is  the  impostor  of  research  and  cultivation ;  the  r- 
uiarkably  well-informed  man,  who  lays  down  the 
law  on  every  conceivable  subject  in  the  whole  rai^e 
of  literature,  philosophy,  science,  and  art.  Centr¬ 
ally,  he  imitates  the  briefless  barristers,  pitchforked 
into  colonial  judgeships,  who  never,  if  they  are  wis?, 
dwell  ou  the  re.asons  that  govern  their  decisions.  Ii' 
you  have  .a  difference  with  this  class  of  impostor, 
perhaps  your  be.st  chance  is  to  summon  to  your 
any  failing  of  temper  he  may  be  cursed  with,  and  so 
try  and  provoke  him  into  an  argument.  Pos-dhly 
he  is  constitutionally  cool,  and  then,  if  he  simph 
confine  himself  to  blundering  out  reiterations  of  hij 
dicta,  he  is  safe.  All  the  world  gives  the  autoerd 
reason  against  the  interloper.  If  you  can  but  gtt 
him  to  run  a  tilt  with  you,  the .  victory  is  jour. 
Like  Don  Quixote’s  card-board  visor,  ha  defencs 
has  no  solid  backing,  and  you  penetrate  it  visibljat 
every  thrust.  But  when  their  careers  have  lasted  a 
certain  time,  men  of  this  sort  have  this  great  advar.- 
tage,  that  they  get  to  believe  in  their  own  inMibi!- 
ity.  There  Is  no  mistaking  an  air  of  honest  coavic- 
tion,  and  if  every  one  tells  you  that  the  speaker  is  a 
Schlegel  in  his  criticisms,  you  feel  it  almost  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  examine  him  on  his  reasons  for  the 
obvious  faith  that  is  In  him.  Of  course  this  higher 
class  of  impostor  must  be  gifted  with  a  certain  tact. 
Possessed  in  its  refinement,  It  cn.ables  him  to  feel  his 
way,  and  to  bo  guided  in  it  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
very  men  who  Live  seated  themselves  at  his  feet  in 
the  humility  of  professed  ignorance.  But  tliere  are 
blunderers  in  the  trade,  who  keep  no  sort  of  terms 
with  probabilities,  but  seek  to  impose  their  authorit; 
by  dint  of  sheer  audacity. 

Left  to  themselves  entirely,  the  ignii  faluus  of  thes. 
false  and  dogmatical  prophets  would  only  flicker  in 
the  circle  of  their  immediate  paisisites.  They  de¬ 
mand  confederates,  —  honest  ones,  if  possible, —  and 
these  they  find,  generally,  in  their  own  households. 
A  man’s  wife  and  family  —  even  his  nearer  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  when  brought  much  in  contact 
with  him  —  can  hardly  help  themselves.  Thej 
must  quarrel  with  him,  or  accept  him  as  he  chooses 
to  impose  himself.  In  the  first  case,  it  may  be  s:ud 
that  they  have  no  option  whatever ;  i.u  the  second 
they  have  but  very  little.  We  remarked,  in  a  re 
cent  article,  on  the  painful  spectacle  presented  by  a 
young  wife  just  being  broken  in  to  a  long  life  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  By  the  time  she  is  the  mother  of  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters,  she  h,as  been  perverted  into  a 
believer,  or  demoralized  into  a  consistent  hypocrite. 
As  either  the  one  or  the  other,  her  influence  and  ex¬ 
ample  Is  all-powerful  with  her  daughters.  The  sons 
may  be  less  pliant ;  but  then  “  the  Governor  ”  holds 
the  string  of  the  purse,  or  perhaps  they  filially  con¬ 
done  his  woakne.-is,  on  the  score  of  “  his  not  being  fo 
bad  a  fellow,  after  all.”  The  family  supports  him 
with  more  or  less  loyalty  in  the  outrageous  arrogance 
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of  bis  comments  on  tLincs  in  general.  Above  all,  he 
expecU  that  the^-  should  lau"h  at  those  sparkling 
tJ^es  of  his,  which  are  scarcmv  so  brilliant  as  they 
ought  to  be,  considering  that  they  are  much  more 
commonly  used  than  the  gorgeous  plate  on  his  side¬ 
board.  A  joke,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  all  very  well.  It 
is  thrown  with  a  flop  into  the  middle  of  the  party. 
You  receive  it  with  the  conventional  grin,  and  have 
time  to  soothe  your  mind  and  smooth  your  features 
before  the  bubble  and  circling  ripples  of  smiles  that 
it  has  called  up  to  the  faces  of  the  family  have  died 
awav.  What  is  it  to  the  endless  story,  leading  up 
to  tile  point  that  the  teller,  with  all  his  practice,]^n- 
erally  misses.  Sentence  after  sentence,  droned  or 
chuckled  out,  falls  on  your  dulled  spirits  like  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  earth  on’ a  coflin.  You  take  refuge  in  ab- 
itraction,  and  are  called  b.ick  by  a  personal  appeal, 
as  the  watchful  narrator  whips  in  his  skirting  listen¬ 
er.  You  make  up  your  mind  to  be  rude  and  to  defy 
him,  when  you  catch  the  pleasure  expressed  on  the 
well-tr.air.ed  features  of  his  dutiful  wife,  and  reflect¬ 
ed  perhaps,  on  tho.se  of  the  pretty  daughter,  who, 
seated  by  your  side,  glances  half  appealingly  in  your 
face.  Y'ou  resign  yourself.  But  if  you  go  farther, 
and,  pushing  endurance  to  sacrifice,  try  to  contrib¬ 
ute  your  quota  to  the  conviviality  by  picking  up  and 
tossing  back  the  ball  that  has  been  so  clumsily  flung, 
you  find  yourself  wofully  disheartened.  You  c.»p 
the  time-honored  tale  with  some  sparkling  epigram 
of  your  own,  thrown  off  for  the  occasion  ;  but,  v^ith  a 
stolid  “  capital,”  your  host  opens  on  some  other  stale 
old  scent  of  his  own,  and,  with  the  best  disposition 
to  be  civil  to  their  guest,  the  ladies  are  recruiting 
themselves  to  respond  to  the  next  call  m  ade  on  their 
hilarity  by  their  lord  and  master.  Tiie  only'  re¬ 
deeming  point  in  the  case  of  male  impostors  is,  that 
you  need  net  neecss.arily  be  civil  to  them  beyond  a 
certain  point.  There  are  female  impostors,  too, 
unluckily,  and  these  have  you  comparati  vely  at  their 
mercy. 
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WiLi.i.'VM  Fah:ij.\iun,  the  celebrated  machinist, 
has  led  it  on  record,  that,  when  he  commenced  his 
career  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  human 
hand  performed  all  the  work  th.at  was  done.  In 
them  d.iys  such  a  statement  seems  very  strange,  and 
the  wonder  is,  h6w  the  craftsmen  of  the  days  of  our 
i  fathers  managed  to  get  through  the  work  they  did. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  vast  majority  of  occu- 
I  pations,  we  have  reversed  the  old  order  of  things, 

I  ami  machinery  may  now  be  said  to  have  super¬ 
seded  the  use  of  the  ten  fingers,  in  most  cases  where 
rapidity  and  cheapness  of  manufacture  arc  required. 

I  It  is  said  tliat  the  first  person  who  invented  labor- 
saving  machines  was  Bramah,  the  maker  of  the 
'  patent  look.  lie  found  it  necessary'  to  give  the 
matest  exactness  to  every  part  of  the  ward  and 
key  of  this  celebrated  lock.  This  he  found  very 
difficult  to  do  without  employing  the  very  best 
workmen ;  and  their  charges  were  so  exorbitant, 
that  his  invention  was  in  a  fair  way  of  dropping  out 
of  use  on  account  of  expense.  In  this  dilemma  lie 
was  forced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  to  produce  with  unerring  nicety  the 
difTcrent  parts  ol  the  complicated  little  apparatus 
with  which  his  name  is  yet  associated.  The  workshop 
in  which  the  many  clever  contrivanees  to  perform 
fhis  work  with  speed  were  invented,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  training-school  for  the  early  machin¬ 
ists,  whose  labors  have  within  the  present  century 


built  up  the  mechanical  greatness  of  England. 
Accuracy  of  machine-work  before  his  day'  was  ut¬ 
terly  unknown.  Watt  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  his  first  model  of  the  steam-engine  con¬ 
structed  with  sufficient  truth  to  work;  its  cylinder 
was  not  bored,  but  hammered,  and  consequently 
was  so  imperfect  that  it  leaked  in  every  direction, 
and,  when  his  “  old  white-iron  man  ”  died,  he  was 
plunged  into  despair  to  obtain  another  skilled  man. 
Even  when  he  had  obtained  the  trained  workmen 
of  the  Soho  Foundry',  they  found  a  difficulty  at  first 
in  constructing  working-engines  after  Lis*  design. 
The  accuracy  and  quality  of  the  best  workmen  of 
the  day  may'  be  gauged  by  wbat  be  says  of  the 
working  of  his  steam-engine:  “The  velocity,  vio¬ 
lence,  in:ignitude,  and  horrible  noise  of  the  engine 
give  universal  satisfaction  to  all  beholders,  —  be¬ 
lievers  or  not.”  What  a  contrast  this  to  the  smooth, 
irresistible,  noiseless  action  of  a  steam-engine  of  the 
present  day,  constructed  with  mathematical  accu¬ 
racy  and  perfect  finish !  But  to  attain  these  quali¬ 
ties  machinery  had  to  be  constructed  in  a  wholly 
diffierent  manner  to  the  methods  pursued  by'  the  old 
smiths.  Every  step,  in  fact,  had  to  be  built  up. 
T!io  invention  of  the  famous  fi.xcd  slide-rest  by 
Maudslay,  the  journeyman,  v.lio  leamt  his  trade 
with  Bramah,  was  the  first  step  In  a  series  of  inven¬ 
tions  leading  towards  the  same  end.  Before  its 
invention,  the  turning-lathe  depended  for  its  accu¬ 
racy  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
workman.  If  at  any  moment,  in  turning  a  cylinder, 
for  instance,  he  le.ined  heavier  upon  the  tool  than 
another,  the  whole  work  had  to  be  gone  over  again. 
By  simply  fi.xing  the  turning  tool,  however,  this 
cause  of  error  was  entirely  obviated,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy  of  workmanship  was  obtained. 
Maudslay  was  the  man  who  executed  from  the 
dr-.iwings  of  the  elder  Brunei  the"  series  of  labor- 
saving  m:vchinc3  at  pre.sent  at  work  in  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  for  the  manufacture  of  ships’  blocks. 
These  ingenious  machines,  forty-si.x  in  number, 
were  only  a  few  years  ago  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  and  may  be,  for  aught  wc  know,  yet.  They 
ware  tlie  first  ever  set  up  in  a  public  yard,  and 
although  they  h.avo  been  at  work  for  sixty  years, 
they  remain  still  in  capital  working  order.  Mauds- 
liy  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  his  partner 
Field,  (bunded  in  Lambeth  Marth  the  famous  firm 
whic'a  is  still  earned  on  under  their  nainos.  This 
firm  h;is  done  much  towards  training  the  sjdendid 
machinists  which  have  made  English  work  so  famous 
throughout  ,  the  world.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
Belgium  is  running  us  hard  In  t’ais  kind  of  work,  — 
at  all  events,  she  is  underselling  us  in  cheap  loco¬ 
motives;  but  wc  do  not  fear  that  any  nation  will 
excel  us  in  really  conscientious  work.  We  are  told, 
and  we  believe  it,  that  first-class  machiae-tnakers 
cannot  afford  to  turn  out  any  but  first-class 
work. 

Clements  was  another  inventor  who  learned  his 
art  in  the  school  of  Bramah,  and  afterwards  worked 
for  Maudslay  and  Field.  This  clever  nuichinist 
invented  the  planing-maehine,  without  which  no 
perfect  plane  can  be  made.  The  value  of  such  a 
machine  is  incalculable.  Indeed,  upon  the  truth  of 
the  plane  depeiid.s  the  whole  value  of  modem  ma- 
chiuery.  Of  old,  by  chipping  and  filing,  an  attempt 
to  approach  the  plane  was  made,  but  of  course 
perfect  accuracy  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  fame  Clements  acquired  by  his  planing 
machine  directed  the  attention  of  Professor  Babbage 
to  him  when  constructing  his  famous  calculating 
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machine.  This  instrument  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
wonderful  specimen  of  a  mental  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  that  was  ever  conceived.  Professor  Babbage 
indeed,  only  commenced  its  construction,  and  before 
he  had  proceeded  with  the  working  drawings  far, 
we  are  told  his  ideas  with  respect  to  its  c.apacity  as 
a  calculating  machine  developed  so  rapidly,  tliat  the 
Government  became  frightened.  Certain  portions 
of  this  curious  engine  were,  however,  furnished  by 
Clements,  •  and  remain  now,  we  believe,  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  as  splendid  fragments  of 
mental  and  mechanical  labor.  But  although  the 
English  bad  not  the  honor  of  carrying  out  the  idea 
conceived  by  one  of  her  sons,  yet  it  did  not  fall  to 
the  groun^.  The  Messrs.  Scheutz  of  Stockholm  fol¬ 
lowed  it  out,  and  after  many  years’  labor  produced 
'  a  calculating  machine,  a  copy  of  which  was  pur¬ 
chased,  some  years  since,  by  the  British  Government, 
and  was  subser^uently  employed  in  calculating  a 
large  volume  ot  life  tables,  which  we  are  assured 
by  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  never  would 
have  been  undertaken  had  this  machine  not  been 
in  existence.  Everything  Clements  undertook  he 
did  effectually.  To  this  day  we  •  all  of  us  have 
experience  of  this  in  the  steam-whistle,  which  was 
invented  by  him. 

Perhaps  a  still  greater  pupil  of  JIaudslay  w.as 
Nasmyth.  This  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  artist  of  that  name,  consequently  he 
sprang  of  a  cultivated  stock.  Nevertheless,  he  com¬ 
menced  work  in  his  master’s  celebrated  shop  at  ten 
shillings  a  week,  and  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  his  own  walk  of 
art.  This  ingenious  man  may  be  said  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  Brunei’s  gigantic  design  for  the  Great 
Eastern  steamship.  It  was  originally  proposed  to 
propel  this  vessel  by  the  paddle,  but  the  shaft  for 
this  purpose  would  have  been  so  large  that  no  forg¬ 
ing-tools  then  in  existence  would  have  been  able  to 
turn  it  out.  Brunei  accordingly  appealed  for  help 
to  Nasmyth,  who  responded  by  sending  a  drawing, 
by  return  of  post,  of  his  infiimous  steam-hammer.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  determined  to  substitute  the  screw 
for  the  paddle,  and  the  drawing  was  forgotten. 
Some  years  afterwards,  however,  Nasmyth  was  visit¬ 
ing  a  celebrated  iron-foundry  in  France,  and,  no¬ 
ticing  a  piece  of  forged  work  that  he  knew  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  means, 
he  was  carious  enough  to  inquire  how  it  had  been 
prmluced.  The  answer  was,  “  AVhy,  with  your 
steam-hammer,  to  be  sure.”  The  Frenchman  had 
been  shown  the  drawing,  and,  rightly  estimating  its 
value,  he  had  one  made.  Large  designs  call  forth 
large  tools,  and  large  tools,  in  their  turn,  call  forth 
large  designs.  Had  it  not  been  for  Nasmyth’s  ham¬ 
mer,  there  would  have  been  no  such  things  as  iron¬ 
clads,  neither  would  there  have  been  any  of  the 
monster  cannon  built  upon  the  coil  system,  as  they 
are  at  present.  The  steam-hammer  enables  us  to 
undertake  Cyclopean  tasks,  which  we  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  otherwise. 

The  last  and  best-known  machinist  of  the  goodly 
band  that  issued  from  the  establishment  of  ilessrs. 
Maudslay  and  Field  is  Joseph  Whitworth.  This 
celebrated  iron-worker  improved  upon  Clements’s 
planing-machine  in  his  Jim  Crow  planer.  This 
machine  works  with  a  cutter,  v/hich  reverses  itself, 
cutting  backwards  an<l  forwards  without  losing  any 
time.  It  was  at  work.  It  will  be  remembered,  in 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  18G2.  Whitworth  i.s, 
perhaps,  best  known  by  his  rifle  gun,  the  rifling  of 
which  is  the  very  jierfection  of  art.  Accuracy  of 


work,  learned  by  him  from  the  traditions  of  the  shop 
in  which  he  was  taught,  led  Whitworth  to  contrive 
various  machines  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object. 
He  has  invented  one  machine  which  detects  varia¬ 
tions  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch.  It  is  very  likely 
that  this  contrivance  will  be  but  rarely  used,  but  the 
Influence  of  the  practice  of  its  inventor  must  have 
immense  effect  upon  the  trade,  and  help  to  keep  up 
a  standard  of  excellence  which  less  known  men,  o' 
they  would  succeed,  will  have  to  attain.  The  use 
of  machinery  has  now  become  so  general  that  the 
perfection  of  workmanship  is  almost  a  necesiiity. 
Suc(j  contrivances  as  those  we  have  drawn  attention 
to  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  simple 
hammer  and  file  of  our  forefathers ;  and  if  the  world 
were  reduced  once  more  to  the  hand  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  for  the  production  of  its  machinery,  all  its 
great  operations  would  gradually  be  brought  to  a 
standstill.  Yet  it  is  but  little  more  than  half  a 
century  since  the  ham!  was  all  we  had  to  depend 
upon  in  the  world  of  mechanics.  If  the  reader 
wishes  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  old 
work  and  the  machine  work  of  the  present  day, 
he  Invs  only  to  look  down  the  hold  of  any  penny 
steamer  at  one  of  Penn’s  marine  engines,  or  to  be¬ 
hold  the  splendid  siKicimen  on  board  the  AVavrior 
iron-clad-  This  engine  was  designed,  also,  by  the 
Messrs.  Penn  ;  and  the  perfection  of  its  workmanship 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that,  when  its  five 
thousand  pieces  were  .assembled  together  for  the  first 
time,  such  was  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  their 
fit,  that  as  soon  .as  steam  was  got  up,  it  began  to  move 
with  the  utmost  smoothness.  Let  the  reader,  we 
s.ay,  compare  this  splendid  piece  of  work  with  the 
old  Newcomen  engine  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  ami  he  will  at  once  see  the  ages  of  mechan¬ 
ical  genius  we  have  traversed  since  AVatt  took  the 
hatter  in  hand,  and  by  patient  thought  built  up  out 
of  it  the  present  steam-engine.  A{et  it  is  more  than 
a  century  ago  that  that  machine  represented  the  most 
powerful  motive  engine  we  possessed,  and  was  as 
fair  a  specimen  of  work  as  the  eighteenth  century 
could  turn  out.  Such  are  the  differences  that  have 
been  brought  about  by  half  a  dbzen  able  men  car¬ 
rying  out  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Henry 
Maudslay,  —  mere  workshop  traditions,  which  now 
are  acted  upon  throughout  Europe  wherever  the 
machinist’s  skill  is  known. 
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nv  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

It  was  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a  summer’s  d.iy 
as  we  approached  the  grim  outworks  of  the  huge 
city  prison  at  Holloway.  Close  beside  it  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  governor  of  the  jail,  and  there,  inquir¬ 
ing,  we  were  informed  that  he  was  at  that  moment 
busy  in  his  garden.  There  we  discovered  him,  — 
the  dreaded  enforcer  of  the  law’s  just  sentence,  the 
responsible  custodian  of  as  much  of  brute  ruffianism 
and  vicious  cunning  and  daring  villany  as  suddenly 
let  loose  would  merge  the  town  in  horror  and  dis¬ 
may,  —  the  mighty  potentate  at  whose  girdle,  met¬ 
aphorically  speaking,  hung  the  master-key  of  five 
hundred  fast  doors,  behind  which  captive  men  .and 
women  sadly  pined  or  defiantly  scowled,  —  there  he 
was,  serene  and  at  his  e.ase,  with  the  cuffs  of  his 
sober-gray  garden  jacket  turned  back,  pottering 
about  a  rose-bush,  and  with  nothing  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  to  denote  him  any  other  than  a  prosperous 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  taste  for  flower  culture. 

Our  visit  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  and  after 
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a  cheerful  greeting  and  a  brief  chat  concerning 
chiefly  the  favorable  weather  and  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
and  similar  garden  pests,  the  governor  courteously 
invited  us  to  follow  him.  Parting  his  private  garden 
from  the  prison  is  a  tall  and  massive  pair  of  gates, 
vithiti  which  a  warder  sits  constantly.  These  opened 
to  us,  and  then  was  revealed  a  trim  gravelled  court¬ 
yard,  and  at  the  end  of  it  a  second  pair  of  gates, 
smaller,  but  more  formidable-looking  than  the  firet. 
More  terriifle,  too,  to  contemplate,  as  every  luckless 
wretch  must,  who,  for  a  period  brief  or  prolonged, 
is  doomed  to  lodge  here.  It  is  a  frightful  gate.  V/ e 
were  informed  that  it  was  modelled  after  that  which 
guards  the  entrance  to  Warwick  Castle ;  but  it 
might  have  been  the  portal  of  the  castle  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  man-eating  old  giant  Blunderbore,  for,  stand¬ 
ing  bolt  upright  against  cither  doorpost,  was  a 
dragon,  not  cut  in  dull  cold  stone,  but  carved  in 
wo<^,  and  painted  by  a  man  who  knew,  at  least,  how 
a  dragon  should  apiKiar,  with  fiery  eyes  and  fiery 
tongue,  and  scales  like  plates  of  blue  steel,  and  claws 
the  like  of  which  were  never  seen.  Each  dragon 
clutched  a  great  black  key,  and  grinned  as  ho  glared 
down  on  whomsoever  might  be  entering  in  at  the 
gate  in  a  manner  calculated  to  strike  direst  terror  to 
the  heart  of  those  new  to  crinieful  ways,  though 
there  probably  are  those  so  hardened  in  sin.  and  so 
familiar  with  the  gate  of  Holloway  J.iil,  that  the 
guanlian  dragons  may  have  no  terrors  for  them,  and 
they  may  return  the  threatening  glare  of  the  mon¬ 
sters’  eyes  with  the  most  eool  and  self-possessed  of 
winks. 

It  is  in  at  this  door  that  every  prisoner  must  pass. 
Just  within  is  a  capacious  stone-paved  lobby,  tbe 
most  conspicuous  furniture  of  which  is  a  patent 
weighing  machine  and  a  standard  measure.  Here 
it  is  that  every  prisoner  is  stripped,  and  examined, 
and  weighed,  and  measured,  the  full  particulars  be¬ 
ing  entered  in  an  enormous  record-book  that  repos¬ 
es  m  a  cupboard  near  at  hand.  I  saw  the  book,  and 
some  of  the  must  recent  entries.  Therein  is  written 
not  only  the  particular  crime  and  the  adjudged 
penalty  of  it  that  on  this  last  occasion  consigned  the 
unfortunate  to  limbo,  but  also  all  known  previous 
convictions  against  him.  These  ranged  from  one  to 
forty,  but  we  were  informed  that  the  average  of  pre- 
viou.dy  convicted  eases  did  not  exceed  five  per  cent, 
which  was  an  item  of  intelligence  that  .agreeably 
surprised  us.  We  were  likewise  told  that  when 
winter’s  frost-bite  made  itself  felt,  the  number  of 
prisoners  increased  immediately ;  which  was  sadly 
significant  of  what  want  may  drive  an  honest  man 
to.  Further,  tbe  record-book  revealed  to  us — and 
the  governor  indorsed  its  evidence,  —  that  the  most 
numerous  class  of  criminals  were  of  the  breed  known 
as  “  cockney  Irish,”  the  descendants  of  Irish  people 
who  settled  in  London  two  or  three  generations 
back. 

On  a  criminal  entering  Holloway  Jail,  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  weighing  and  measuring  at  an  end,  the 
newly^  captured  jail-bird  is  taken  to  a  room  where 
there  is  a  deep  and  capacious  bath,  and  a  rack  con¬ 
taining  suits  of  prison  clothing  of  various  sizes.  No 
matter  what  a  prisoner’s  condition  in  life,  whether  he 
be  an  outcast,  gutter-bred  boy,  whose  only  home  b 
a  prison,  or  a  lithe  and  light-handed  “  prig  ”  by  pro¬ 
fession,  or  the  wing-whiskered  city  swell  of  elegant 
exterior  and  handsome  dress,  brought  to  grief,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  discovery  of  his  first  and  only  desperate 
forgery, —  here  is  an  end  to  his  worldly  guise.  Here 
are  the  baths,  and  all  comers  enter  them,  and  the 
water  they  conUdn  is  the  water  of  oblivion.  It  is 


all  over  with  the  fallen  swell.  Up  to  this  moment 
he  may  have  clung  to  his  black  coat  of  respeytable 
cut  as  a  last  poor  something  that  buoyed  him,  at 
le.ost  in  appearance,  above  the  herd  of  low  thieves 
in  gre<asy  fustian ;  now  he  must  abandon  it,  and  take 
unto  himself  the  plumage  of  the  common  jail-bird. 

It  is  not  nice-looking  plumage.  It  consists  of  a 
coarse  shirt,  and  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  slate-colored 
woollen,  of  the  style  vulgarly  known  as  the  “  skele¬ 
ton,”  and  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  of  the  right 
sleeve  cf  it  is  exhibited,  in  a  showy  border,  the 
initial  and  number  of  the  ward  in  which  the  said 
jail-bird’s  particular  cage  may  be  found. 

Before  entering  the  bath-room,  the  prisoner  strips, 
and  kuaves  his  clothes  of  the  outer  world  at  the  door, 
and  they  are  gathered  up  and  thrust  into  a  string 
net,  and  so  they  .are  baked  and  purified,  after  which 
inventory  of  them  is  taken,  and  they  .are  ticketed, 
and  stowed  away  until  the  expiration  of  the  prison¬ 
er’s  sentence  shall  legalize  his  cl.aim  to  them. 

On  the  same  iloor  with  the  bath-room  arc  a  set  • 
of  cells  called  “  reception-cells,”  for  the  use  of  pris¬ 
oners  who  m.ay  be  brought  in  at  a  time  inconvenient 
for  their  medical  ex.amination,  indispensable  before 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  body  of  the  prison. 
There  were  two  such  cases  on  the  evening  of  our 
visit.  J list  outside  the  doors  of  the  reception-cells 
were  two  bundles  enveloped  in  a  net,  and,  reposing 
on  each,  a  pair  of  miry,  dilapidated  shoes,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  individuals  who  had  come  in  Late.  On 
cell  number  one  being  unlocked,  there  was  disclosed, 
suspended  in  a  hammock  slung  from  wall  to  wall,  a 
quick-eyed,  bullet-headed  youth  of  the  true  thief 
type. 

He  appeared  perfectly  comfortable  and  at  his 
ease.  The  cell,  being  for  temporary  usage  only,  was 
unfurnished  except  for  the  hammock ;  but  that  was 
provided  with  a  nice  clean  woollen  rug,  which  the 
young  thief  had  pulled  up  .as  high  as  his  ears,  still 
shining  and  inflamed  through  recent  acquaintance 
with  hot  water  and  yellow  soap.  The  cell  was 
arched,  and,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves,  about 
seven  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  in  depth.  The  walls 
were  whitened,  and  at  the  end,  by  the  w.all,  was  a 
narrow  window  barred  with  iron  bars.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  with  the  mellow  sunlight  streaming  in,  the  place 
.altogether  appeared  such  a  clean  and  sweet  little 
bedroom,  that,  assuming  the  story  suggested  by  the 
netted  bundle  and  the  slipshod  tattered  boots  out¬ 
side  the  door  to  be  true,  —  a  story  involving  the 
hideous  squalor  of  a  “  blind  alley  ”  at  Cow  Cross  or 
Seven  Dials,  and  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  a  two¬ 
penny  lodging-house,  —  it  seemed  that  the  young 
gentleman  in  the  hammock,  at  present,  at  any  rate, 
had  not  much  reason  to  bewail  his  bard  fate.  Quite 
kindly  the  governor  spoke  to  him :  — 

“  Well,  lad,  what  are  you  here  for  ?” 

“  Bit  o’  beef,  sir,”  the  lad  curtly  replied,  at  the 
same  time  disengaging  a  hand  from  the  folds  of  the 
blanket  to  respectfully  tug  at  a  forelock  of  shorn 
black  stubble. 

“  Stealing  a  piece  of  beef,  do  you  me.an  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.  I — ” 

“  Silence.  Go  to  sleep.”  And  the  young  thief 
was  left  to  his  repose. 

The  door  of  the  next  cell  was  unlocked,  and  on  a 
precisely  similar  hammock  reclined  a  precisely  simi¬ 
lar  lad,  except  that  he  had  carroty  stubble  on  his 
head  Instead  of  black. 

“  Well,  lad,  what  are  you  here  for  ?  ” 

“  Bit  of  meat,  please,  sir.” 

“  You  and  another  lad  did  it  between  you  ?  ” 
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That ’s  it,  sir.  Ife  —  ”  that  recently  had  taken  place  between  a  boy  thief 

“  Silence.”  And  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  and  a  prison  commissioner.  “  How  is  it,”  the  latter 
key  turned  in  the  heavy  lock.  asked,  “  that,  out  of  nine  convictions  against  you. 

■  “  ”  eight  are  returned  from  one  prison?^”  “tW 


“  Is  this  their  first  offence  should  you  imagine ?  ”  eight  are  returned  from  one  prison?”  “Tos^ 
we  inquire  of  the  governor  as  we  traverse  a  passage  please,  sir,  I  always  prigs  in  Holborn,”  was  the  caa- 
leading  towards  anotlier  part  of  the  building.  But  did  rejoinder.  \Vhen  that  salutary  law  for  .which 
the  governor  shrugs  his  shoulders.  the  reader’s  humble  servant  has  for  so  long  a  time ' 

“Not  by  any  means;  nor  their  last,  ?’m  afraid,  been  asking  is  passed,  and  comes  into  operation,  and 
There  is  not  much  chance  of  us  seeing  the  last  of  the  governor  of  Holloway  Jail  counts  amongst  hb 
them  —  until  they  are  sent  away.”  inmates  one  or  two  of  those  dirty  scoundrels  who 

“Sent  where?”  •  gain  tlieir  bread  by  the  sweat  of  juvenile  morality, 

“  Penal  servitude.  That ’s  the  common  ending.”  —  by  means  of  the  penny  weekly  number  system,  -. 
“  Well,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  it  should  be  a  proper  punishment  would  be  to  make  them  the 
so.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  man  regret  his  mis-  drudges  of  the  boy  criminal  ward,  —  to  compel  them 
deeds,  and  another  to  place  at  his  dis{X)sal  means  to  wash  their  victims’  sliirts  and  socks,  and  scrub 
by  which  he  may  preserve  himself  against  a  repeti-  their  cell  flooi’s,  and  be  generally  responsible  for 
tion  of  them.  As  you  say,  offence  after  offence  is  their  pei'sonal  cleanliness. 

recorded  against  him,  each  one  adding  an  additional  The  cells  in  which  the  boy  prisoners  are  conBned 
clog  to  his  unlucky  feet,  that  po.v'ib'y,  if  they  had  a  aro  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  adults ;  and,  it 
reasonable  chance,  would  gladly  turn  to  honest  being  now  after  work-hours,  the  greater  part  of  the 
paths.”  sixteen  lodgers  were  “  at  home.”  Those  we  spoke 

But  at  this  the  governor  made  a  grira-ace  that  with  did  not  seem  very  much  hardened  in  crime, 
stood  as  representative  for  the  laugh  he  would  have  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  long  way  from  meaning  that 
uttered  had  he  not  felt  the  restraint  of  that  ine.xo-  they  were  not  convei-sant  with  crime.  Boys  are 
rable  rule  of  his  own  imposing  —  silence.  “  There  not  like  men,  they  are  less  reflective,  and  in  nine 
you  are  mistaken,”  he  whispered  softly ;  “  we  are  cases  out  of  tea  fiave  no  care  or  responsibility  be- 
much  more  humane  th.an  you  imagine.  The  pris-  yond  what  is  strictly  personal ;  consequently  thejr 
oner  who  shows  an  earnest  dispo.sition  towards  are  less  impressed  with  the  hard.diip  of  their  condi- 
amendment  is  never  turned  penniless  and  helpless  tion,  brooding  on  which  is  as  likely  to  pro<luce  a 
out  of  this  jail.  If  he  proves  to  us  his  disgust  for  harelening  as  a  softening  effect.  As  a  rule,  the  con- 
•  dishonest  courses,  and  his  willingness  to  work,  we  dition  of  the  boy-thief  while  at  liberty  is  a  most  mis- 
are  able,  thanks  to  a  certain  fund,  to  place  the  erable  condition,  and,  after  the  first  “  restlessness  ” 
means  of  doing  so  in  his  hand.s.  Soraetiines  a  fewr  has  worn  off’,  ho  finds  that  it  is  more  conffortab'e  to 
shillings  is  suflieient  for  the  purpose,  sometimes  we  be  in  prison  than  out,  —  a  frame  of  mind  scarcely 
are  induced  so  to  invest  several  pounds.  A  large  calculated  to  bring  aTjout  pciiitcnce  aaJ  reforma- 
numlier  of  the  younger  prisoners  have  a.  fancy  for  tion. 

going  to  sea.  A  young  man  came  to  sec  me  only  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the  boy- 
last  week.  He  came  here  just  one  of  these  homeless  thief  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  especially  tender,  and 
outcast  boys,  who  thieve  that  they  may  not  starve,  that  is  concerning  his  mother.  ’I'o  be  sure  there  is 
of  whom  there  are  tliousands  in  London,  and  ho  cx-  no  getting  over  the  stern,  sad  fact,  that  nobody  isw 
pressed  a  wish  to  be  sent  to  sea,  out  of  harm’s  w.iy.  perfect  a  master  in  the  art  of  dissembling  as  the  in- 
Ile  proved  himself  a  jrood  lad,  liavin  jr  worked  his  toliijrent,  low-cunninsi  little  London  thief.  Let  his 


w.ay  up  to  t-io  comlition  or  scconu  mate,  with  a  lair  jailer  assume  never  so  severe  a  manner  in  ms  aeai- 
prospect  of  besoming  something  still  better.  lie  ings  with  him,  before  bo  Las  talkcil  with  him  three 
dined  at  my  table  last  Tuesday.”  times  he  will  have  di.scovered  his  weake.st  feature 

“  Have  yon  m.any  bovs  here  at  present?  ”  (and  even  prison  governors  are  not  free  from  them), 

“  Singularly  few.  \i'a  have  cell  accommodation  and  shape  his  manner  and  conversation  accordingly, 
for  sixty ;  and  our  average  number,  for  some  time  Tims,  v/ith  all  due  respect  for  Governor  \Veatbe^ 
pa.st,  has  been  only  sixteen.  Come  this  way,  and  head,  .and  his  adrair.able  system  of  management,  he 
you  shall  see  them.”  undoubtedly  has  a  natural  tenderness  for  boys,  and 

And,  Wondering  all  the  while,  we  did  as  invited,  his  prisoners  know  it.  Like  a  sensible  man,  he 
IIow  was  it  that  the  percentage  of  juvenile  ciiinlnals  knows  that,  until  a  boy  has  grown  utterly  abandoned, 
lodged  in  Ilollow.ay  Prison  was  so  small  ?  When  we  he  will  not  forget  “  mother  ”  ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
asked  the  governor  the  proportion  his  boy- lodgers  in  very  many  cases,  it  is  a  sacred  chord  that  may  he 
bore  to  the  whole,  it  was  in  full  expectation  of  re-  played  on  with  cliarming  and  even  miraculous  et 
ceiving  an  answer  that  should  warrant  the  natural  feet ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  impo.-isibic  that  his 
alarm  at  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  amongst  lads  amiable  weapon  may  be  turned  against  him,  and  he 
of  tender  years.  Where  were  the  scores  of  humble  may  be  imposed  on. 

imitators  of  Claude  Duval  and  Dick  Turpin,  who.  Every  Iroy  vve  examined  cried  at  once  when  his 
having  perused  the  veraciou.^  records  of  the  exploits  mother’s  name  was  mentioned,  and  the  creditable 
of  these  and  similar  heroes  of  the  gibbet,  make  dcs-  exhibition  of  emotion  was  almost  invariably  reward- 
perato  efforts  to  emulate'  them  by  murderously  as-  ed  by  an  encouraging  pat  on  the  head  with  the  Gor- 
saulting  crippled  old  women,  or  running  off  with  ernor’s  benevolent  hand.  There  was  one  case  tbit 
errand-money  confided  to  their  care  by  too  trusting  came  under  our  notice  in  the  boy  way  that  ws 
masters  ?  We  reforred  to  the  governor  for  an  ex-  somewhat  peculiar.  He  was  an  incorrigible  young 
planation.  “  It  is  easily  accounted  for,”  said  he.  ruffian,  we  were  inforifl'ed,  and  had  been  in  pnsio 
“  They  find  tb.at  they  have  to  work  when  they  are  very  many  times.  He  had  only  arrived  at  Ilolloyiy 
here.”  We  were  about  to  follow  our  last  question  that  morning,  and,  being  set  to  work  in  the  brick- 
with  another  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  young  thief  field,  before  he  was  an  hour  there  w.as  guilty  of  lonl 
contrived  to  choose  bis  prLon,  but  this  was  rendered  language  towards  the  officer  in  command,  and^  ws 
unnecessary  liy  the  sudden  recurrence  to  our  inern-  condemned  to  the  “  dark  cell.”  There  we  lound 
ory  of  a  conversation,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  liim.  A  more  hideous  place  as  a  habitation  for  * 
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hansan  being  with  a  guilty  conscience  cannot  easily 
be  ima^ineiT.  Dark  is  much  too  feeble  a  word  to 
describe  the  black  density  that  shrouded  its  interior. 
It  is  a  cell  within  a  cell,  and  even  the  outer  one  is 
60  dark  that  only  by  the  click  of  the  key  in  the  lock 
were  we  aware  that  the  interior  door  had  been 
opened.  “  Como  out  here,  lad  !  ”  And,  emerging 
from  the  impenetrable  density,  there  gradually  loomed 
to  view  the  dc.speratc  incorrigible.  He  was  not  a 
very  formidable  ruffian  to  contemplate,  being  a  slim- 
builfboy,  with  a  narrow  white  face,  v.hich  was  tear¬ 
ful  and  had  on  it  an  expression  suggestive  of  a  hor¬ 
ror  of  bogies.”  lie  had  evideiuly  arrived  at  the 
dismal  conclusion  that  he  was  doomed  to  pass  the 
long,  long  night  in  that  awful  place,  and  had  made 
certain  eccentric  and  unaccountable  arrangements 
to  that  end.  The  collars  of  his  serge  jacket  were 
pulled  up  high  above  bis  cars,  making  a  fantastic 
settiniT  for  his  grimy,  tcar-bestreamed  countenance, 
while,  possibly  with  a  view  to  economizing  all  the 
comfort  to  be  got  out  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  he  had 
loosened  the  fastening  of  those  articles  of  raiment 
80  that  they  were  all  slouched  about  his  feet,  tlie 
braces  of  them  trailing  behind  him  like  a  pair  of 
white  tails. 

“  Well,  lad !  what  has  brought  you  to  this  ?  How 
many  times  have  you  been  in  this  prison  ?  ” 

“Tlirce,  sir!”  (with  a  tremendous  outburst  of 
grief,  and  such  a  screwing  of  both  his  fists  into  his 
eyes,  that  every  feature  of  Lis  face,  except  his  wide 
month,  w.ts  rendered  invisible.) 

“  Speak  the  troth,  lad.” 

“  Four,  sir.” 

“  Ay,  .at  least  four.  Why  were  you  put  in  the 
(lark  cell  ?  ” 

“  For  swearin’,  sir.  Leastways,  he  s.aid  as  how  I 
swore,  sir;  but  I  know  he  was  too  far  off  to  Lave 
heered  me.” 

“  Who  heard  you  Is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  you 
have  incurred  the  penalty,  and  you  must  pay  it. 
How  long  are  you  here  for  ?  ” 

“  Six  months,  sir.” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  # 

“  Ste  —  stealing,  sir.” 

“  Have  you  a  mother  ?  ” 

“  0  jres,  sir !  —  O  ye — e — s,  sir  1  ”  (with  a  lit 
of  sobbmg  that  caused  the  white  tails  to  vibrate 
strangely.) 

“Where  does  she  live  ?  ” 

“  Manchester,  sir.  Ow — w — w !  I  was  just  think- 
in’  on  her  when  you  come,  sir.” 

Governor,  evidently  affected.  “And  you  can’t 
do  better  than  think  of  her,  if  she  is  a  good  mother. 
Just  picture  to  your  mind  what -she  would  think  of 
yon,  could  she  see  you  in  this  disgraceful  posi¬ 
tion !” 

“  Ow — w — w — w !  ” 

“  Will  you  promise  never  to  swear  again  as  long 
as  you  are  here,  if  I  let  you  go  back  to  your  cell  ?  ” 

Of  course  the  tearful  penitent  promised  most  sol¬ 
emnly,  and  presently,  too  eager  in  Lis  anxiety  to 
change  the  dark  cell  for  a  comparatively  light  one 
to  adjust  his  habiliments,  came  slouching  behind  us 
slipshod  over  the  asphaltc  floor,  with  the  collar  of  Lis 
jacket  still  shrouding  his  cars,  and  his  trousers 
clutcfacd  up  on  either  side  by  the  waistband. 

The  Anti-Tobacco  Society  might  discover  amongst 
the  inmates  of  jails  many  apt  illustrations'  of  the 
truth  of  their  peculiar  arguments. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  when  a  youthful  captive 
H  questioned  as  to  the  origin  of  his  falling  away  from 
the  path  of  rectitude,  than  for  him  to  attribute  it  to 


“  the  short  pipe,”  or  to  “  bad  company  and  smoking 
and  that,”  or  to  “  going  out  of  evenings  and  biwing 
cigars.”  One  lad  at  present  incarcerated  in  Hollo¬ 
way  Prison  was  possessed  of  such  a  ravening  mania 
for  the  pernicious  weed,  that,  aided  by  another  boy, 
he  stole  five  ’oundred  and  fifty  cigars.  Prisoners  will 
run  almost  any  risk  for  a  chew  or  a  whiff  of  tobacca 
It  is  known  that  at  Portland  the  convicts,  having  ob- 
tain(:d  through  the  agency  of  a  “  free  laborer”  in  the 
stone  quarries,  a  piece  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  had  a 
method  of  disposing  of  it  as  ingenious  mincst  as  it 
was  disgusting.  As  must  be  mentloneiL,  smoking  was 
strictly  prohibited,  very  serious  penalties  being  in 
store  for  any  one  who  assisted  a  prisoner  to  tl.e  cov¬ 
eted  luxury.  The  only  time  when  the  perilous  de¬ 
light  might  be  indulgt  d  in  was  when  in  the  course  of 
the  day’s  work  a  sudden  shower  came  on,  and  the 
convicts,  “knocking-off”  for  the  time,  huddled  in  a 
shed  out  of  the  rain.  Then  the  envied  shareholders 
in  a  fourth  of  a  (juarter  of  an  ounce  of  cavendish  sat 
in  a  circle,  the  “  buck,”  or  head  man,  with  the  pipe  in 
one  corner  of  his  mouth  and  in  the  other  a  straw,  the 
other  end  of  which  was  graspicd  within  the  lips  of  the 
next  man  of  the  circle,  who  likewise  had  a  second 
straw  In  his  mouth,  the  farther  end  of  which  the  third 
man  sucked  at,  and  so  on  till  the  number  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  pipe  alight,  the  “  buck  ”  took  a  draught 
of  smoke  through  it  at  one  comer  of  his  mouth,  en¬ 
joyed  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  blew  it  through  the 
straw  at  the  other  corner  of  his  mouth  into  that  of  his 
next  neighbor,  and  so  it  passed  through,  the  last 
man  having  the  envied  privilege  of  swallowing  the 
mouthful  in  consideration  of  his  being  at  so  great  a 
loss  in  consequence  of  the  deterioration  in  tbe  flavor 
of  the  smoke  in  the  course  of  its  transit.  At  the 
House  of  Detention,  the  friends  of  prisoners  have 
conveyed  them  a  pipe  and  a  pipe-light  and  tobacco 
in  the  interior  of  a  loaf  (on  one  occtision  a  cigar  and 
a  licifer  match  were  found  neatly  wrapped  together 
in  the  interior  of  a  roast  fowl),  and  the  desperate 
smoktnr  has  been  discovered  atop  of  a  platform  con¬ 
sisting  of  Lis  table,  and  bis  Bible,  and  his  pannikin, 
clinging  tiptoe  to  the  bars  of  a  ventilator  by  the 
ceiling  and  blowing  a  difficult  cloud  through  its 
narrow  interstices. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  convey  tobacco  to  a 
prisoner  in  a  close  prison  such  as  that  at  Holloway. 
But  it  has  been  attempted.  At  stated  times  a  pris¬ 
oner’s  friends  may  pay  him  a  visit.  The  interview, 
however,  is  hampered  by  certain  restrictions.  On 
either  side  of  a  passage  about  five  feet  in  width  is  a 
cage  of  open  wire-work,  and  convenientlj’  disposed 
between  the  cages  are  screens  behind  which  a  ward¬ 
er  may  bo  lurking,  listening  to  the  conversation  that 
Is  going  on,  so  as  to  check  it  at  once  should  it  take  a 
vague  or  improper  turn.  One  day  in  the  course  of 
Innocent  discourse  between  a  prisoner  and  a  male 
friend,  the  warders  watchful  eye  detected  a  feather 
floating  over  from  one  cage  to  the  other,  and,  arrest¬ 
ing  it  midway,  found  at  the  stem  of  it  a  length  of  fine 
silk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  thread  in  the  visitor’s 
hand  a  nice  little  plug  of  pigtail  for  “chawing.” 
Had  the  feather  settled  in  the  compartment  where 
the  prisoner  was,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for 
him  to  give  a  dexterous  jerk  at  the  silk,  and  land 
the  plug  on  his  own  side.  Tlie  miscarriage  of  the 
neat  little  plot  meant  severe  punishment  for  the 
would-be  receiver,  and  a  month’s  hard  labor  for  the 
obliging  supplier;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  about 
fifty  to  one  against  the  trick  successfully  passing, 
shows  how  terrible  must  be  the  penalty  of  depriva¬ 
tion  from  tobacco  to  an  old  smoker. 
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DEAD  AT  LAST. 

The  old  man  is  dead  and  burled  at  last;  and 
there  can  be  no  more  laughter  over  his  gray  hairs. 
Paris  includes  one  comic  veteran  the  less.  .Jean  P. 
G.  Viennet  rests  at  length  in  the  family  vault ;  and 
the  regulation  oratory  has  vibrated  over  his  grave. 
A  well-worn  chair  is  open  to  the  ambition  of  Janin 
and  Gautier.  The  irrepressible  writer  and  talker,  — 
who  took  the  seat  of  the  Count  de  Sdgur  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  who  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
in  1796,  and  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Portsmouth  in  the 
following  year,  —  who  w.as  decorate«l  on  the  battle¬ 
field  by  Napoleon,  after  Lutzen,  —  who  was  deputy 
in  1827,  and  peer  of  France  in  1840,  —  went  on  year 
after  year  writing  satires,  pamphlets,  tr.agedies,  com¬ 
edies,  and  operas,  fables,  and  epic  poems, —  achieved 
popularity  only  to  fall  into  that  most  intolerable 
disrepute  which  is  manifested  in  the  shape  of  jokes 
and  squibs,  and  being  appointed  the  hero  of  every 
foolbh  story.  The  satirist  became  the  chosen  vic¬ 
tim  of  satire,  while  his  own  shafts  lay  rotting  and 
unregarded  about  him.  I  have  said  something  lately 
of  pitiless  literature.  To  undei-stand  it  as  it  has 
grown  in  France  of  late  years,  the  reader  should 
gather  together  all  that  has  been  written  against 
the  father  of  the  French  Academy.  He  said  of  him¬ 
self,  with  the  invincible  gayety  which  belonged  to 
him,  and  showed  a  brave  spirit,  “  they  counted  up 
at  least  five  hundred  epigrams  a  year  against  my 
person,  my  poetry,  my  parliamentary  speeches,  even 
to  my  green  coat.  Every  school-boy,  on  his  escape 
from  college  into  journalism,  believed  he  owed  me 
his  first  kick.”  Ilis  biographer  notes  of  1834,  that  it 
was  the  year  in  which  Viennet’s  unpopularity  was 
at  its  height.  Thirty-four  years  have  passed  over 
the  vivacious  Academician  since  he  was  execrated 
as  advocate  of  the  repressive  laws  which  followed 
upon  the  April  days  of  1834.  His  failure  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  author  was,  his  good  biographer  observes,  “  of 
the  completest.  He  brought  forth  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  Dctween  1803  and  1805;  in  1820  he  pro¬ 
duced  an  opera  (Aspasia  and  Pericles)  and  a 
tragedy  (Clovis)  ;  between  1813  and  1825  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  the  world  was  challenged  with  five  trag¬ 
edies.  Alas !  these  works  never  touched  a  single 
heart,  but  they  were  the  cause  ofmerriment  for  years. 
Aebt^aste  was  played  one  night  only,  but  it  was 
before  the  mocking  world  during  many  circlings  of 
the  seasons,  under  the  cruel  auspices  of  the  waspish 
chroniqueurs.  The  dramatic  career  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  old  man,  who  defied  time  to  dim  the  sparkle  in 
his  eye,  and  who  affected  to  think,  with  a  greater 
man,  that  death  h.ad  forgotten  him,  closed  in  1859, 
when  he  produced  the  Tartar  drama,  Selma,  at 
the  Od^on.”  hL  Viennet  published  an  edition  of 
his  Epilres  el  Satires,  the  work  by  which  he  will 
be  known  hereafter,  if  he  be  known  at  all ;  and  to 
this  edition  the  uneonquerable  satirist  added  a  piece 
addressed  to  his  eighty  years.  He  is  bold  who  ral¬ 
lies  the  fourscore  years  that  track  his  footsteps. 

The  writer  who  has  been  to  this  generation  only 
a  mark  for  the  ridicule  of  men  infinitely  smaller  than 
himself,  —  who  w.as  famous,  and  lived  to  be  only 
ridiculous,  —  who  kept  a  green  place  in  his  heart 
when  his  enemies  closed  about  him,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  mock  his  gray  hairs,  —  who  accomplished 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  literary  work,  good  and 
bad,  and  presented  his  country  with  a  patiently  ges- 
tated  epic  poem  in  ten  cantos  (La  Franciade)  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  —  such  a  man,  albeit  his  rage 
against  the  romantic  school  aniounted  to  frenzy, 
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should  not  be  put  out  of  the  way  in  a  Figaro /ewVfc. 
ton,  beaded  with  the  word-twisting  which  passes  for 
epigrammatic  power  on  the  Boulevards. 

The  glorious  time  of  Jean-Pons-Guillaume  Vien¬ 
net,  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Guard,  was  after  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  when  his  EpUret 
were  appearing.  The  strong  public  feeling  of  the 
time  gave  them  nearly  all  their  success.  The  man 
of  southern  temperament  had  an  impetuous  love  of 
freedom  in  him,  and  was  gallant  in  his  attiieks;  but 
he  hit  about  him,  and  when  he  thought  he  had  felled 
his  .adversary  to  the  earth,  it  w.as  his  friend  who  com- 
lained  that  he  had  a  black  eye.  Ilis  weapon  was 
right,  and  of  tough  steel  in  its  time.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Muses  on  the  romantic  writers  was  a  soundinv 
war-note  that  gathered  a  host  about  him.  He  beat  his 
drum  only  to  gather  the  bees  together  to  sting  him. 
They  called  him  the  vieux  niais  as  fiir  back  as  18S4. 
For  his  good  work  no  credit  was  given  to  him.  His 
Epistle  to  the  Chiffonniers  on  Press  Offences,  which 
a  hostile  biographer  is  constrained  to  describe  as  i 
bold  and  spirited  protest  against  a  piece  of  odious 
and  ridiculous  legislation,  was  written  forty  yean 
ago.  It  was  popular  in  its  day,  but  it  has  been  fo^ 
gotten  by  the  men  whose  cause  it  served.  M.  Vien¬ 
net  was  the  open  enemy  of  despotism,  and  the 
denouncer  of  the  Jesuits.  He  belonged  to  the 
strong  and  valiant  Opposition  that  in  the  end  made 
the  restored  Bourbons  remember  and  learn ;  and  he 
was  among  the  lettered  deputies  who  cleared  the 
way  for  and  hailed  the  Citizen  King.  It  was  when 
the  King  and  the  Charter  had  been  accepted  that 
he  entered  upon  a  career  of  unpopul.arity  which  was 
unbroken  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  elected  to  be 
with  the  counter  revolutionists.  His  ardor,  as  of  old, 
was  damaging  to  the  cause  he  espoused.  He  wfis  a 
stranger  to  discretion.  Ilis  friends  feared  him  more 
than  his  foes ;  he  overstated  his  case ;  his  ambition 
vaulted  comically ;  his  Pegasus  looked  like  a  dummy 
horse  in  a  burlesque.  In  striking  an  heroic  attitude, 
the  unfortunate  actor  fell  into  the  big  drum.  As 
deputy,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  ne  was  with 
the  party  of  Order,  and  called  thsvLeft  the  stipen¬ 
diaries  of  revolt,  —  a  fair  hit.  But  Viennet  went  on: 

“  I  desire,”  he  declaimed  with  his  grandest  air,— 

“  I  desire  the  repose  of  the  state,  because  mine 
depends  upon  it.”  This  was  to  whet  the  edge  and 
sharpen  the  point  of  a  weapon  for  the  use  of  his 
mortal  foe.  It  is  remembered  of  him  to-<liiy,  while 
his  bones  are  travelling  to  the  Eastern  Cemetery, 
with  palm-embroidered  sacans  in  the  rear,  polishing 
their  periods  of  praise  as  they  go, — just  as  the  light 
writer  of  1868  senapes  up  the  vieux  niais  ”  of  1834 
to  cast  it  after  the  old  scholar’s  bier. 

M.  Viennet  was  a  servant  of  freedom,  who  re¬ 
mained  beyond  suspicion.  He  blundered,  but  he  was 
faithful ;  he  halted  here  and  there,  and  would  think 
for  himself  and  in  his  own  w.ay  long  after  his  ideas 
had  become  old-fashioned.  He  drew  down  the 
cheap  jesters  upon  him ;  and  the  laughing  old  gen¬ 
tleman  sat  himself  down  to  count  the  arrows  which 
had  hit  him.  But  we  who  keep  aloof  from  the  un- 
worthjr  contest  in  which  the  Boulev.ard  witling, 
elbowing  us  and  flicking  his  toothpick  under  our  nose, 
jostles  the  bright-lettered  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  remorseless  in  regard  to  his  .age,  and  ungen¬ 
erously  forgetful  of  his  youth,  —  we  who  stand  apart 
albeit  aliens,  should  hold  it  a  duty  within  the  limit  of 
our  influence  to  see  justice  done.  Possibly’,  Viennet 
was  as  well  known  for  his  absurdities  as  lor  his  mer¬ 
its.  His  poorest  verses  will  live  longest,  it  may  be, 
because  they  have  been  unmercifully  squibbed ;  but 
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the  fine-hearted,  high-minded,  humble,  urbane  vet¬ 
eran  surely  deserves  something  more  than  a  Ferra- 
gus  b  likely  to  bestow  upon  his  memory.  Theophile 
Gautier  may  take  the  J'auleuil  be  has  left  vacant ; 
but  he  would  be  unworthy  of  his  place  if  he  shouUl 
say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  his  predecessor, 
whom  he  reviled  unceremoniously  enoug’i  in  his 
lifetime. 

Perhaps  it  is  Ilritish  phlegm  working  in  mt;  wlicn 
I  find  myself  blind  to  the  charius  of  light  criticism 
sprinkled  over  the  writer  >vho  died  yesterday.  To¬ 
day,  it  appears  to  my  stolid  sense,  is  nut  the  time  for 
enlarging  on  the  v/eak  and  wearying  quidllies  of 
Jean  Viennet.  The  satirist  and  deputy  e.xhausted 
the  patience  of  Louis  Philippe  when  he  got  his  roy¬ 
al  master  alone ;  and  the  King  begged  his  consort  to 
draw  off  the  jirolix  talker  by  engaging  him  in  con¬ 
versation.  The  anecdote  is  not  worth  much. 
Dished  up  artfully,  however,  it  will  raise  a  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  the  father  of  the  Academy,  while  the 
mmorteUc.i  are  being  wreathed  over  his  mortal  part. 
An  old  prefect  is  supposed  to  tell  the  story.  Vien¬ 
net  was  enraptured  with  the  attentions  of  Queen 
Amelie,  and  mistook  them  for  the  e.xpressions  of  a 
tender  passion.  “  What  is  the  matter.  Monsieur 
Viennet,”  said  a  gentleman  who  found  the  autlior 
pacing  the  Tuileries  Gardens  sorrowfully.  “  Alas  !  ” 
iighed  the  too  tragic  poet,  glancing  at  the  moon  that 
smiles  upon  the  pahiees  of  kings  as  upon  the  cottages 
of  the  poor, —  “alas!  I  am  very  unfortunate!”  — 
“You,  who  command  every  happiness !  ” — “  There 
are  happinesses  which  crush  I”  —  “  What  do  you 
mean?”-— “I  mean  that  in  spite  of  me,  without 
knowing  it,  I  am  about  to  make  a  division  in  the  most 
august  home  in  the  kingdom.”  —  “  How  ?  ”  —  “  The 
Queen  !  ”  The  poet  ended  with  gesticulations  of  the 
most  poignant  grief.  The  King  and  (iueen  were  in¬ 
formed  of  the  Academician’s  trouble,  and  laughed  at 
it  The  prefect  who  told  the  story  to  Ferragus  a  day 
or  two  since  in  a  tobacconist’s  shop,  could  never  see 
*hfl  JI.  Viennet  carrying  high  his  red  head  without 
thinking  of  the  amorous  evening  under  the  Tuileries 
balcony.  He  concludes  by  esteeming  those  happy 
who  have  nothing  heavier  than  such  pe/i/s  ridicules 
upon  their  tombs.  But  why,  before  the  cemetery 
m^Q  has  given  the  last  touch  of  the  trowel,  hurry 
ofl  to  plump  a  ridicule  la  the  midst  of  the  fresh  im¬ 
mortelles. 

The  man  in  extremis  furnishes  copy.  I  find  in 
the  Figaro,  “  He  confessed  at  the  last  moment :  it 
was  his  final  irony.”  The  religious  papers  are  be¬ 
sought  not  to  be  proud  of  these  death-bed  conversions. 
It  is  said  in  an  ancient  canticle,  — 

“  Cost  faire  un  sacrifico 
tfui  nous  a  peu  coiits 
Clue  lie  quitter  le  vice 
Quauil  il  uous  a  quittc.” 

It  is  remarked  that  the  last  line  is  bad  :  but  the  s.m- 
timent  is  “  e.xcellently  just.”  Is  it  excellently  pl.aced 
m  the  funeral  offerings  to  the  memory  of  the  fatlicr 
of_  the  Academy  ?  I  would  ask  your  readers  to 
think  of  the  effect  such  writing  must  have  upon  the 
young.  Viennet  3  preface  to  his  Franciade,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  unrepresented  tragedies  and  his  un¬ 
known  comeilies,  and,  finally,  how  he  ended  the 
sixth  canto  of  his  last  epic  with  enthusiasm,  undaunt- 
ed  by  the  jeers  and  sneers  and  neglect  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  is  a  most  pathetic  bit  of  writing.  Tlie  man 
13  true  to  himself  at  any  rate.  He  is  not  of  the  mon¬ 
key-proportions  of  the  creatures  —  mostly'  dead  and 
forgotten  —  who  have  chattered  at  his  heels  to  de¬ 
grade  him.  Deep  in  the  man  lies  a  serious  purpose, 


which  governs  his  life.  His  light  is  not  dazzling, 
but  be  works  honestly  according  to  it  throughout. 
And,  with  these  hosts  of  comic  gentlemen  capering 
through  daily  columns,  it  is  refreshing  to  contemplate 
that  which  was  respectable  and  gracious  in  the  old 
school  of  French  literary  men.  There  is  the  scent 
of  the  midnight  oil  in  a  Viennet ;  in  the  writings  of 
a  Ferragus,  a  Wolff,  a  Lespes,  a  ilarx,  I  can  detect 
—  or  think  1  can  detect — absinthe.  The  abilities 
of  these  racy  gentlemen  it  would  be  foolish  to  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  [U’efer  the  old  manner.  Let  this  choice 
be  given, — a  life  ranging  between  Tortoni’s  and 
Brebant’d,  —  and  a  life  in  the  quiet  of  the  Sorbonne. 
How  many  in  these  times  and  in  this  city'  would 
cross  the  river  to  take  up  their  quarters  V 
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Tiikuk  are  few  sights  more  capable  of  biluging 
out  a  sentimental  gush  of  tlioujjht  than  a  glance  into 
a  shop  in  which  toys  are  sold  for  the  very  poor. 
These  establishments  are  to  be  found  in  low  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  and  generally  do  .not  confine  their  com¬ 
mercial  operations  to  a  single  branch  of  business. 
Y’ou  see  in  the  window,  next  the  wooden  dolls,  green 
bottles  of  sweet  stuff,  bo.xes  of  matches,  candles, 
twine,  tand  often  a  small  pile  of  apples  or  some 
other  cheap  fruit;  inside  wdl  be  found  those  tales 
and  songs  written  for  what  Mr.  Trollope  has  termed 
the  unknown  public,  along  with  whistles,  jews’-harps, 
and  a  few  masks  of  a  hideous  kind,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  especially  attractive  to  the  youthful 
mind. 

To  children  toys  are  as  nece.ssary'  as  fresh  air  and 
e.xercise.  The  little  creatures,  when  learning  to  talk, 
appear  to  have  a  certain  consciousness  that  grown¬ 
up  people  either  laugh  at  them  or  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them ;  with  a  toy,  however,  they  can  be  at 
once  familiar  and  at  home.  Jack-in-the-box  is 
always  ready  to  play  with  them,  a  doll  never  refuses 
her  company,  will  submit  to  any  amount  of  kissing, 
beating,  or  dressing,  and,  as  long  as  the  wax,  cotton, 
and  bran  keep  together,  will  amuse  her  o  'ncr  and 
remain  faithful.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  poor  and  a  rich  child  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  management  of  dolls.  To  the  child  lady' 
the  doll  is  a  familiar  presence.  It  has  not  the  charm 
of  novelty  or  unexpectedness ;  she  regards  it  as  an 
accoinp.aniiucut  of  her  station.  Then,  if  she  wants 
to  trick  it  out,  she  has  not  the  pii^uant  trouble  of 
hunting  for  bits  of  ribbon,  of  gauze,  or  of  tinsel. 
Then  again  her  doll  is  horribly'  mechanical,  and 
allows  but  small  roonx  for  fancy.  It  may  squeak, 
and  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  thereby  preventing  its 
proprietress  from  doing  the  conversation  herself. 
But  the  meagre,  starved  present  which  the  workman 
brings  to  bis  cottage  or  lodgings  is  differently  cher¬ 
ished.  It  has  twice  as  fine  a  life.  Its  mistress  never 
ceases  prattling  to  it,  will  search  and  ransack  every 
corner  for  the  dingy  shreds  of  cotton  that  are  to 
render  the  elligy  magnificent  in  her  eyes.  Then  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  whims  which  fine  ladies  take  to 
their  favorite  even  in  their  tenderest  years.  It  is 
petted  with  a  constant  affectiou  until  gnine  or  acci¬ 
dent  obliterates  its  features,  and  in  the  end  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  subjected  to  .a  toasting  at  the  bars  of  a  grate,  — 
an  experiment  which  has  been  known  to  tell  unfa¬ 
vorably  on  the  countenance  of  a  wax  figure. 

Poor  childreu  must  indeed  Lave  a  good  deal  of 
imagination  to  enjoy*  the  queer  things  constructed 
for  a  penny  or  twopence  to  please  them.  We  have 
referred  to  Jack-in-the-box.  Jack  can  be  bought  at 
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a  very  low  price  or  a  very  bi^  one,  but  the  poor 
child  gets  better  value  out  of  him  for  the  money 
than  any  toy  we  know  of,  except  the  doll.  The  en¬ 
tertainment  he  furnishes  both  at  St.  Giles's  and  St. 
James’s  is  identical.  He  lives,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  a  constant  state  of  compression,  from 
which  he  is  released  by  opening  a  wire  hasp.  He 
always  surprises  you ;  that  is  his  fun,  and  the  one  j 
joke  for  which  he  h.as  been  made.  His  ferocity  to 
a  little  bay  is  something  awfully  delicious.  He  has 
him  securely  fastened  down,  and  that  gives  him  a 
certain  sense  of  power.  It  is  a  long  time  before  he 
disbelieves  in  .Tack’s  whiskers  and  the  energy  of 
that  spring  of  his.  V'e  have  heard  that  the  first 
doubts  on  the  subject  arise  when  a  boy  begins  to 
think  of  Jack’s  legs,  Jack  possessing  a  quaint  organi¬ 
zation  in  that  respect.  However,  this  toy  is  as 
democratic  as  the  jewelry  imported  by  Mr.  Cole 
from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  —  indeed,  of  the  two,  we 
should  prefer  the  cheap  Jack ;  he  is  generally  of 
fiercer  aspect  than  his  more  aristocratic  prototype, 
and  the  steel  in  him  is  stronger  and  stiffer.  This 
may  arise  from  some  law  of  compensation  not  yet 
quite  developed.  Another  favorite  toy  which  is 
found  in  low  as  well  as  In  high  places  is  Koah’s  Ark. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  who  first  invented 
this.  We  suspect  it  must  have  been  the  writer  of 
a  miracle-play.  It  is  certainly  old  enough  to  have 
been  the  freak  of  such  an  author,  and  the  costumes 
of  Shem  and  his  brethren  suggest  —  like  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick’s  gaiters  at  the  soiree  —  the  Dark  .4ges.  Or 
was  it  the  genius  who  alighted  on  the  design  of  the 
willow-pattern  plate  who  constructed  the  first  cliild’s 
ark  ?  lie  would  have  made  the  elephant  and  the 
duck  (not  according  to  their  kind)  of  exactly  the 
same  proportions  as  you  may  now  see  them,  and  he 
would  have  also  sacrificed  a  custom  of  old  standing 
to  economy,  by  freighting  the  ark  with  only  one 
animal  of  each  species. 

But  let  all  that  pass.  Noah’s  Ark  is  immortal, 
although  the  constituents  are  occasionally  swallowed. 
If  the  flock  thins,  they  are  easily  replaced.  What  a 
joy  is  a  whip  with  a  whistle  at  the  end  of  it  to  a 
child  ?  There  is  a  combination  of  delights ;  you 
may  have  a  sly  lash  at  the  cat  or  at  the  pet  dog. 
and  when  Hast'  of  these  lu.xuries  the  whistle  still 
remains  to  the  good.  A  whistle  with  a  small  pea  in 
it  is  an  improvement,  giving  a  tremolo  and  artistic 
air  to  the  instrument ;  but  then  it  is  likely  to  choke 
it  now  and  then,  so  that  perhaps  the  whistle  pure 
and  simple  is  to  be  preferred.  This,, too,  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  child ;  so  is  a  drum,  or  at  least 
a  small  one,  out  of  which  a  good  deal  can  be  got 
with  perseverance.  To  see  a  half-clothed  imchin 
with  a  drum,  albeit  a  paltry  and  diminutive  drum, 
whacking  it  until  be  falls  asleep  over  it.  Is  a  more 
enjoyable  sight  than  the  appearance  of  Master  How¬ 
ard  with  an  expensive  affair  that  might  be  played 
in  an  orchestra.  Master  Howard’s  drum  has  a  hole 
in  it  months  before  the  youngest  of  Brown’s  children 
has  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  see  what  was  making 
the  noise  inside  the  sheepskin  of  his.  We  doubt 
whether  a  spade  and  a  small  cart  may  be  considered 
as  genuine  toys.  We  are  inclined  to  think  not. 
They  are  of  modem  growth. 

A  poor  child  would  not  see  much  fun  in  a  spade 
and  cart ;  perhaps  it  has  a  dim  notion  of  its  own  fu¬ 
ture  at  the  tail  of  a  plough  or  the  side  of  a  real 
wagon.  A  sword,  however,  or  a  gun,  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  catalogue.  Those  ^mbols  reveal  the 
common  masculine  disposition.  The  boy  who  pre¬ 
fers  a  sword  to  a  transparent  slate  recommends  him¬ 


self  to  any  student  of  children.  What  visions  a  child 
has,  pulling  this  bit  of  tin  or  iron  from  its  case  and 
fiounshing  it  over  a  geranium  !  Puzzles,  so  called, 
are  abominations.  A  child’s  intellect  will  quicken 
itself  without  such  dry  forcing.  As  for  a  boy  or  a 
girl  learning  Scripture  or  geography  in  this  fasliloa, 
it  should  not  lie  thought  of.  The  time  for  likinj 
toys  is  too  precious  and  short  to  be  wasted  upon  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  period  when  toys  are  given  up  for  games  is 
marked  probably  by  the  taste  for  the  first  kite  and 
fairy-story  book.  Girls  stick  to  dolls  until  they  can 
play  a  quadrille  on  the  piano ;  but  a  boy  who  has  a 
kite,  and  has  once  flown  it,  and  held  the  string  in  his 
own  hand,  from  that  moment  regards  whistles,  drums, 
and  Jacks-in-the-box  as  vanities.  In  his  “  Robert 
Falconer,”  Mr.  George  MacDonald  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  manner  in  which  his  hero  used 
to  send  up  his  “  Dragon  ”  :  — 

“  The  dragon  flew  splendidly  now,  and  its  strength 
was  mighty.  It  was  Robert’s  custom  to  drive  a 
stake  iu  the  ground,  slanting  against  the  wind,  and 
thereby  tether  the  animal,  as  it  were,  up  there  graz¬ 
ing  in  its  own  natural  region.  Then  he  would  lie 
down  by  the  stake  and  read  the  Arabian  Nights, 
every  now  and  then  casting  a  glance  upwards  at  the 
creature  alone  in  the  waste  air,  yet  all  in  his  power 
by  the  string  at  his  side.  While  he  lay  there  gazing, 
all  at  once  he  would  find  that  Lis  soul  was  up  with 
the  dragon,  feeling  as  it  felt,  tos.sing  about  with  it  in 
the  torrents  of  air.  Out  at  his  eyes  it  would  go, 
traverse  the  dim  stairless  space,  and  sport  with  the 
wind-blown  monster.” 

And  most  poor  boys  can  malte  a  kite  when  living 
In  the  country.  It  is  only  in  the  crowded  cities  and 
factories  that  toys  and  games  are  scarce,  and  this  Is 
to  be  regretted.  Yet  even  there  children  will  make 
the  greatest  efforts  to  satisfy  their  natural  craving. 
Dirt-pies  cost  fiothing,  and  oyster-shells  and  broken 
glass,  with  lovely  garnishes  of  the  wire  topping  of 
soda-water  flasks,  will  delight  a  group  of  poor 
children  for  a  whole  day.  A  story  is  told  of  a  poor 
child  putting  a  paper  cap  on  its  head  and  sitting 
contented  in  the  sun  for  hours,  quieted  by  the  luxu¬ 
rious  fueling  of  enacting  something  or  otlier,  —  who 
knows  ?  and  the  story  may  be  true  and  the  c.ip  no 
fbol’s-cap  either.  Childhood  is  a  mystery  which 
genius  can  only  touch  without  profaning.  We  m*y 
be  content  with  observing  its  surface  and  with 
making  one  practical  note  at  least.  Charitable 
people  might  give  more  toys  and  less  tracts  to  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  when  they  visit  and 
teach  at  Sunday-schools.  A  prize,  at  one  of  these 
latter  institutions,  of  a  drum  or  a  doll,  would  often 
be  more  acceptable  and  useful  than  a  tract  contain¬ 
ing  a  goody  lie,  enforcing  obedience  or  truth  by 
some  nonsensical  story. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  .lArANKSE  newspaper  is  about  to  be  established 
in  London. 

Tirr,  King  of  Sweden  has  sent  four  landscapes  to 
the  Fine  Arts  E.xhibition  now  open  at  Stockholm. 

The  Leader  states  that  twenty  thousand  dollar! 
have  been  offered  to  Mademoiselle  Schneider,  and 
the  same  sum  to  Duprez,  the  original  Fritz,  to  go  to 
America  and  appear  in  the  “  Grande  Duchesse.” 

Voss’s  Gazette  state.i  that  the  Queen  of  Pru.>i- 
sia  has  caused  a  space  to  be  reserved  in  the  Park  of 
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I  tbe  Iavalide«  at  Berlin,  on  which  flying  ambulance- 
wagons  will  be  established,  to  teach  young  women 
I  bow  to  tend  the  wounded  in  a  campaign. 

Fathkr  FiscnKR,  who  was  charged  by  the  Km- 
i  peror  Maximilian  to  publish  all  the  documents  relate- 
1  ing  to  the  Mexican  expedition,  is  at  this  moment  in 
;  Vienna.  He  is  steadily  proceeding  with  the  work, 

I  and  thinks  it  may  be  ready  for  publication  in  four 
I  or  five  months. 

,  Speaiii!»<}  of  the  recent  hot  term  in  Paris,  a  cor- 
1  respondent  writes :  “  The  asphalte  pavement  is  rap- 
j  idly  becoming  liquefied ;  men  go  about  with  white 
1  ombrellas.  The  demand  for  ice  is  unprecedented, 
i  The  ‘oUlest  inhabitant’  cannot  recall  a  siunincr  such 
i  »3  we  are  enduring.” 

A  Wklsh  judge,  wishing  to  see  his  little  court  in 
I  full  dre>«,  abused  some  of  the  lawyers  the  other  day 
for  coming  before  him  in  shooting-jackets.  He 
'  made  an  example  of  one  by  refusing  him  his  advo¬ 
cate’s  ice  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  application 
'  was  not  made  in  a  proper  coat. 

A  FitExcti  paper,  the  Situation,  died  some  little 
1  time  since,  “  amidst  the  univeral  regrets  of  all  good 
:  men'  —  at  its  having  lived  so  long.  To  stir  up  a 
waragainst  Prussia  was  the  end  and  aim  of  Its  e.xist- 
enee.  And  to  this  end  it  used  every  kind  of  rais- 
j  representation,  and  preached  its  gospel  with  a  per- 
I  sistence  that  ultimately  insured  its  own  destruction. 

Nadar,  of  Paris,  recently  sn^ceeded  in  accora- 
■  plishrng  what  /tavans  have  long  rccarded  ns  an  im- 
!  pos'ibility.  He  started  in  the  Captive  balloon.  ?nd 
I  at  300  metres  above  the  earth’s  surface  was  enabled 
!  JO  skilfully  to  arrange  his  apparatus  th.at  in  two 
\  hours  he  alighted  on  this  nether  earth  with  a  series 
I  of  proofs  representing  the  plain  sphere  of  Paris, 

I  with  a  minute  correctness  never  hitherto  obtained 
fW>m  a  balloon,  thus  proving  the  stratcgctic  services 
I  which,  during  a  siege,  might  be  obtained  by  photo- 
'  graphs  taken  from  Cloudland. 

i  The  Builder  calls  attention  to  a  strange,  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  monument  to  Sam  Collins,  who  w.as  a 
I  great  music-hall  favorite  in  London  a  few  yean  ago. 

!  The  monument  consists  of  a  marble  bust  of  the 
singer  on  a  pedestal.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  — 

“  A  loving  liusiHin'I  and  a  faithful  friend, 

Kver  the  first  a  lielpinft  hafttl  to  lend. 

F^rewcU  !  (tood^natured,  honest-hearted  Sam, 

‘  Until  vfe  meet  before  the  Great  ‘  I  Am.* 

Tbfi  genius  of  the  Diuslc-hall  poet  shows  scarcely  to 
I  more  advantage  in  the  epitaph  than  in  the  comic 
i  «wg- 

The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
,  Milton,  promi.scs  to  be  keen  and  sharp.  Mr.  Henry 
j  Morley  does  not  positively  affirm  that  Milton  tran- 
KribeJ  the  copy  which  he  h.as  found,  but  lie  con¬ 
tends  that  Milton  was  the  author  of  the  poem,  and 
,  he  is  very  doubtful  whetlier  the  “  P.  M.”  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  not  really  “  J.  M.”  Peculiarities  of  band- 
Writing,  as  well  as  peculiarities  of  style,  furnish  no 
:  decided  evidence  upon  a  que.stion  of  tills  kind ;  for 
It  would  be  easy  to  trace  resemblances  to  Milton’s 
acknowledged  work.s  in  both  respects.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  critics  is  sure  to  be  divided;  and  unless 


future  editions  of  lililton,  and  be  omitted  from  tbe 
other  half. 

Mr.  Rye,  the  asostant-keeper  of  the  printed  books 
in  the  British  Musenm,  evidently  annoyed  at  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  worried  by  would-be 
scrutineers  of  the  newly  found  treasure,  writes  piti¬ 
lessly  to  the  Times,  asserting  that  tlie  initials  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  poem  aio  “  P.  M.,”  and  not  “  J.  M.,” 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Morley,  and  giving  his  opinion  and 
that  of  another  expert  that  the  lines  nve  certainly 
not  in  Milton’s  autograph. 

The  sale  of  La  Lanternc  still  centinnes  brisk  in 
Paris,  and  as  its  articles,  bitter  and  provocative 
though  they  be,  are  yet  kept  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  the  Imperial  agents  have  found  it  impossible  to 
wreak  the  Imperial  vengeance  on  M.  Rochefort  and 
his  flame-covered  pamphlets.  There  is  no  doubt* 
however,  that  the  Emperor  is  excessively  indignant, 
and  that  the  censors  have  orders  to  exercise  specuil 
vigilance.  A  curious  instance  of  this  oc'curred  the 
other  day.  There  is  a  new  periodic.al  called  Paris 
Magazine,  contributed  to  by  some  of  the  ablest  Pa¬ 
risian  writers,  one  of  whom,  Emile  Blavet,  took  to 
the  office  of  the  cslampiilage,  a,  place  for  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  tbe  government  stamp,  without  which  noth¬ 
ing  Is  allowed  to  be  sold,  a  copy  of  the  new  number, 
wiiich  ho  tendered  to  the  official.  That  gentleman 
glancetl  at  the  table  of  contents,  and  then,  with  a 
polite  bow,  returned  It  to  M.  Blavet,  expressing  at 
the  s.auie  time  l-.is  regret  that  It  could  not  be  stamped. 
On  M.  Blavet’s  inquiring  the  reason,  it  w.as  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  list  contained  an  article  on  M. 
Rochefort  and  bis  writing?,  anti  the  official  stated 
he  had  orders  to  refuse  to  license  any  work  in  which 
that  name  appeared. 

TifE  Paris  got-slp  of  the  London  Star  says:  “I 
mentioned  lately  the  fact  of  the  Emperor  having 
grantcil  a  tob.’.eco-shop  to  the  widow  of  the  wtirk- 
laan  accidentally  killed  during  rifle  practice  at  Vin¬ 
cennes.  The  following  particulars  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  luaintains  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco-shops  are  curious:  Every  morning  t.he  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  sends  in  to  the  Emperor  an  exact 
n'port  of  the  number  of  vacant  debits  de  (abac,  and 
of  their  respective  value.  The  Emperor  and  Em- 
jrress  iii.scribe  on  t'ae  opposite  column  the  names  of 
the  persons  in  whom  they  arc  interested ;  the  paper 
is  sent  back  to  the  Finance  Minister,  who  signs  the 
I'.onii nations  thus  made.  In  preceding  reigns,  to'oac- 
co-shops  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Minister  of  Finan¬ 
ces,  or  in  that  of  the  Director-General  of  Ta.xes. 
’riiosc  functionaries  have  now  only  the  dispo-^al  of 
shops,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  less  than 
£•10  a  year.  The  value  of  a  Paris  shop,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  varies  from  £100  to  £-100  a  year,  and 
the  most  reproductive  are  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  daughters  of  generals,  and  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  rendered  signal  service  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  wlio  were  unable  adequately  to  provide  for 
their  families.” 

Tin;  Turin  Gazette  gives  details  of  the  burning 
of  the  Nota  Theatre  in  that  city.  The  disaster  oc¬ 
curred  (luring  the  performance  of  CHspino  e  la  Co- 
mare.  The  liouse  was  crowded,  and  the  piece  had 
airived  at  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act,  when 
the  scream  of  .a  woman  was  heard  from  behind  the 


•some  versifier  of  the  period,  whoso  initials  were  scenes,  followed  by  the  noise  of  hurried  footsieps, 
“P.  M.”ean  be  tr.aeked,  iMr.  Morley’s  discovery  is  and  aery  of  “  Keep  your  places;  it  is  nothing.”  The 
not  unlikely  to  make  its  appearance  in  one  half  the  clothes  of  a  female  dancer  had  caught  fire,  and  in 
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her  terror  she  had  run  about  with  her  skirt  in  a 
blaze,  and  had  thus  set  light  to  some  drapery  at  the 
wings ;  she  was,  however,  firmly  enveloped  in  a 
linen  cloth,  and  the  flames  of  her  dress  were  extin¬ 
guished  before  she  had  suffered  any  injury.  The 
alarm  had,  however,  spread  among  the  spectators, 
and  a  general  rush  w.as  made  to  the  doors ;  for  a 
moment  there  was  gre.at  danger  of  loss  of  life  from 
the  pressure,  but  some  young  men  who  were  in  the 
gallery  above,  and  could  see  what  was  going  on 
near  the  stage,  called  out  th.at  the  fire  was  over. 
About  half  of  the  spectators  then  returned  to  their 
seats,  while  those  who  were  nearest  tlie  door  left  the 
building.  The  disaster  had  indeed  for  a  moment 
appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  as  the  canvas  on  fire  had 
been  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot.  Hut  the 
.flames  had  found  in  the  painted  scenes  and  light 
wood-work  an  aliment  too  favorable,  and,  the  flames 
again  appearing,  the  panic  once  more  became  gen¬ 
eral  ;  screams  were  heard  on  all  sides,  several  wo¬ 
men  fainted,  many  pei'sons  jumped  from  the  win¬ 
dows  on  the  staircase,  and  every  one  made  for  the 
street,  leaving  behind  h.ats,  shawls,  umbrellas,  &c. 
Fortunately,  the  theatre  had  been  partly  emptied 
at  the  first  aliirm,  and  every  one  was  able  to  get 
away  in  safety.  The  scene  outsi<le  was  most  curi¬ 
ous  ;  the  spectators  might  be  seen,  some  head-bare, 
and  others  with  clothes  torn  from  their  backs,  hur¬ 
rying  to  and  fro  in  search  of  friends  or  relatives ;  the 
aetors  and  actresses  were  in  their  costumes,  while 
some  of  the  ballet-girls,  who  had  been  surprised 
while  dressing,  were  between  two  toilets,  half  civil 
and  half  theatrical.  The  flames  in  the  mean  time 
had  gained  the  pit  and  galleries,  and,  as  the  interior 
of  the  house  was  constructed  of  wood  and  canvas 
only,  any  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire 
was  useless  ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  prevent 
the  conflagration  from  extending  to  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  in  .a  short  time  nothing  but  the  black¬ 
ened  walls  rem.ained. 

The  Pall  Slall  Gazette  remarks;  “Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  an  inejuiry  into  the  external 
evidence  for  the  verses  which  Mr.  Morley  ascribes  to 
Milton,  the  adverse  criticism  of  Loi-d  Winchilsea,  on 
internal  grounds,  will  be  found  to  furnish  remark¬ 
ably  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  their  genuineness. 
HU  lordship  attacks  as  un-Miltonic  the  harsh  rhyme 
‘deplore  —  paramour.’  Milton,  in  the  ‘Ode  to  the 
Nativity,’  has  written  not  less  harshly,  — 

It  vns  no  reason,  then,  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

His  lordship  is  remarkably  strong  in  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  rhyme  — 

Te  that  mourn, 

Touch  not  this  my  hallowed  um. 

Milton,  near  the  beginning  of  the  ‘Lycidas,’  had 
written  — 

Never  must  return, 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Ilis  lordship  is  very  severe  upon  the  rhyme  in  — 

A  tomb  whose  beauty  misht  compare 
With  Cleopatra's  sepulchre. 

Milton,  in  the  ‘  Ode  on  the  Passion,’  had  written  — 

Bo  well  instructed  are  my  fear*. 

That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  ordered  character*. 

If  any  one  will  look  through  the  rhymed  poems  of 
Milton,  he  will  find  an  abundance  of  loose  rhymes, 
such  as  were  common  enough  in  his  days,  but  are 
hardly  considered  admissible  now.  Lord  Winchil¬ 


sea,  who  has  written  verses  himself,  hastily  assumes 
that  Milton  equals  his  own  standard  of  correctness 
in  rhyme,  which  probably  he  is  far  from  doing.  Nor 
is  Lord  Winchilsea  more  fortunate  in  his  ajsthetic 
criticisms.  lie  objects  to  the  idea  that  Milton  could 
have  applied  the  epithet  ‘  plenteous  ’  to  amber,  or 
could  have  spoken  of  that  rare  substance  as  fallina 
plenteously  ‘  from  the  amber-weeping  tree.’  Milton 
had  applied  this  very  image  to  the  water-nymph 
Sabrina,  describing  her  ‘  amber-dripping  hair.’  Jll|. 
ton  derived  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  real  i 
character  of  amber,  not  from  a  dictionary  of  science, 
but  from  the  Latin  poets.  Lord  Winchilsea,  again, 
is  particularly  sarcastic  on  the  expression  ‘  quill,’  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  shepherd’s  oaten  pipe,  and  glances  with-  ' 
eriiigly  at  goose-quills  and  the  art  of  bathos.  It 
happens,  however,  that  Milton  had  said  in  the  ‘  Ly  1 
cidas  ’  —  ' 

He  touched  tlie  tender  stops  of  various  quilts,— 

and  had  brought  the  woi'd  into  combination  with 
‘  rills,’  exactly  as  in  the  verses  before  us.  The  phra.«e 
‘  (piill  ’  for  shepherd’s  pipe  is  generally  understood  ■ 
to  be  a  commonplace  with  the' pastoral  poets.  His  I 
lord.ship  makes  one  or  two  other  objections  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  taste,  into  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  , 
follow  him.  Without  giving  any  opinion  on  the  i 
genuineness  of  the  loose  but  pretty  verses  which  Mr.  i 
Morley  has  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  great  poet,  it  1 
may  be  satisfactory  to  him,  and  to  others  who  are 
dis])osed  to  as.'cnt  to  his  pretensions  for  them,  to  find 
that  no  man  setting  about  to  Imitate  Milton  could 
have  possibly  found  rhymes  and  expressions  more 
thoroughly  charcacterlstic  of  his  great  model  than 
these  very  rhymes  and  expressions  which  I*ord  Wia- 
chilsca  hastily  —  perhaps  we  may  s.ay  arrogantly— 
denounces  as  constituting  in  themselves  irrefragable 
proof  that  Milton  had  no  hand  in  them.” 

The  Morning  Star  does  not  let  off  his  lordship  so 
courteously ;  “  Lord  Winchilsea  seems  incorrigible, 
lie  will  dogmatize  on  Milton’s  style,  and  he  won't 
read  the  ‘  Lycidas.’  For  example,  dropping  the 
rhyme  (juestion,  he  now  insists  that  Professor  JIo^ 
ley’s  discovery  cannot  be  a  poem  by  Milton,  because 
it  contains  the  phrase,  ‘  tbymy  wood,’  and  Milton, 
says  his  lordship,  knew  that  thyme  never  grows  in  a 
wood.  All  we  can  s.ay  is  that  one  of  the  very  quota¬ 
tions  from  ‘  Lycidas,’  with  which  we  disposed  of  one 
of  his  lordship’s  previous  objections,  disposes  also  of 
tills  — 

Thee,  Shepherd,  thee,  the  woo<l«  and  desert  caves, 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  suddiof;  vine  o’ergruwo. 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

The  author  of*  Lyeidas,’  at  all  events,  did  not  believe 
it  impossible  th.at  there  could  be  thymy  woods. 
Lord  Winchilsea  had  really  better  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  in  steadily  for  a  read  of  Milton.” 

Mr.  Henry  Slorley  has  been  going  over  the  MS. 
of  the  poem  which  he  supposes  to  be  Milton’s, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Bond.  On  the  question  of 
handwriting  Jlr.  Morley  speaks  with  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bond  as  that  of  an  expert,  but 
nevertheless  retains  his  conviction  that  the  writing 
is  that  of  the  poet.  About  the  authorship  he  has  no 
doubt  whatever.  Closer  examination  enables  him 
to  supply  some  emendalions.  For  example,  the 
word  “  aitific,”  which  was  a  stumbling-block  to  many 
people,  should  be  read,  it  appears,  “  prolific;”  the 
old  contraction  for  pro  was  mistaken  for  the  diph¬ 
thong  fc.  Archbishop  Denison  has  entered  the  lists 
in  defence  of  the  new  poem.  He  thinks  it  “  emi¬ 
nently  beautiful,  very  complete  and  finished,  and 
worthy  in  all  respects  the  great  name  it  bears.” 
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